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SIGNIFICANT SAYINGS. 
Tue two reforms with which this journal is 


identified, the one the end of a great move- 
ment, the other the great assuring means to 
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making an enemy of the most powerful 
monopoly in wealth and political influence 
ever known to this realm. But the chief 
lesson for us to learn as Temperance people 
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Registration Bill now pending, and the Direct 
Veto Bill will become the most practicable, as 
it is already the most important, issue before 
the English people. 
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Zealand. It is proved by the undoubted fact 
that the deepest instincts and the dearest 
interests of universal womanhood are pledged 
to the downfall of the liquor power. There 
never was a time when the road to victory 
was 60 straight before our feet. 


ONWARD! 


WE have to face the fact that the Direct 
Veto Bill, for which we have worked co hard, 
is not only relegated to the rear, but crowded 
off the calendar of the House of Commons. 

We must, however, recognise that the 
Government is engaged in the gigantic enter- 
prise of recruiting an army even while it is 
contending in a terrific battle, and that the 
forces that it requires can only be secured 
through the adoption of the new Registration 
Bill. 

We must also remember that our measures 
for Temperance Reform depend on the con- 
tinuance of the Liberal Government, for it 
has already burned its bridges by alienating 
the support. of every brewer and distiller in 
the land, a thing which no other party has 
ever done. Because it has done this it is 
obviously « vital matter to the Liberal party 
to gain elsewhere the votes it has lost by 


On the woman’s vote, as on a pivot, hangs 
the future of Temperance Reform. 

We have prayed, we have wept, we have 
waited, we have worked. It now remains for 
us to win. Women’s societies are combining 
throughout the country for this purpose, and 
we must now demonstrate by our action the 
sincerity of our words. 

The great women’s mass meeting that will 
take place in Queen’s Hall on the 9th of June 
will prove beyond a peradventure the solid- 
arity of the thinking women of the nation, be 
they Liberals, Conservatives, or Unionists, 
to demand the passing of a measure by which 
alone God's law of the moral equality of both 
sexes can be recognised and the home pro- 
tected from its most: relentless foes. 


The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow ; 
We press still to-morrow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us. Onward! 


registration laws said that although the 
thing must be done step by step he adhered 
to the principle that “every adult .... 
and every adult person should have the vote.” 


We confess we hardly thought, when 


following the action and speeches of the 
mighty gathering that met three weeks ago 
in the Queen's Hall to endorse the policy of 
the White Ribbon party and to honour its 


author, that so significant a confirmation 
would have come in so short a time from two 
of the most influential politicians in the 
nation. If we look back on the years that 
have but just gone by, and call to memory 
the thousand hard sayings that have been 
hurled against our creed, the calumnies that 
have been heaped upon its advocates, the 
animosity that has accompanied its enuncia- 
tion; if we consider the indifference that we 
have met with in quarters where our efforts 
should have been the most loudly acclaimed 
the suspicious aloofness of large sections of 
advanced politicians, and the open hostility 
of others; if we remember the silent dis- 
approval with which the Press—with excep- 
tions that command our gratitude—has 
b»ycotted us, we can hardly believe our eyes 
when we read that two of the most advanced, 
the most thoughtful, and the most respected 
statesmen have virtually endorsed our extrem- 
est propositions and demands. On the 
occasion of Lord Rosebery’s speech in St. 
James’s Hall wo hailed tho dawning of the 
day when the patriot, the philanthropist, and 
the reformer would find their functions 
merged in the acknowledged calls of citizen- 
ship. The Temperance women have illus- 
trated our contention. It was the horror of 
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the sights they saw around them that drove 
them to their loving work. For years they 
fought the battle with moral suasion as their 
only weapon, and though the victories were 
many, yet the time came when it was clearly 
shown that the foe had been too long in the 
field, was too well fortified and equipped, to 
be defeated by this arm alone. The logic of 
events taught them that it was in the 
political arena that the enemy had his 
hidings of power ; as in every other field they 
had followed him with tireless steps, into 
this last one it was determined to carry the 
attack. The history of the women’s invasion 
of the realm of politics is the history of 
reasoning from the particular to the general. 
The statesman’s evolution into a reformer is 
a reverse process. He takes notice of things 
in the bulk; he is no “fanatic,” as Lord 
Rosebery says. He waits for things to 
develop; pray God he may not wait too long ; 
but the warfare he has quietly observed, but 
shunned as quietly, must at last be recog- 
nised when, pressed and harried at every 
turn, he sees the great liquor interest with 
the determination that goes before a struggle 
to the death written on its face, and solidly 
entrenched behind the ballot box. For 
“Bung” has seized the sacred sword that 
justice alone should wield, and has taken 
sanctuary in the holy place. Here no 
politician who is «. state-man too can suffer 
him to stay, and Lord Rosebery, a deft 
politician and a statesman of lofty principle, 
sees and proclaims the danger. 

And now how is it to be met? Mr. 
Morley gives the answer ; every adult person 
must have a vote. We do not care whether 
the suffrage is to be limited to a small 
qualification or extended to all ; but whatever 
the qualification, let sex at least be no 
disqualification ; if universal let it be really 
universal. This is the reasonable demand of 
the organised womanhood of to-day. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


At a meeting of the executive of the Central 
Committee of the National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, held at 10, Great College-street, West- 
minster, Mrs. Fawcett in the chair, the following 
resolution was passed :—‘ That this committee 
note that the Period of Qualification at 
Elections Bill, as introduced by the Govern- 
ment, makes provision for an extension of the 
franchise by shortening the term of residence 
required for qualification, and by abolishing the 
test of ratepaying ; and at the same time, 
abolishes plural voting. The Bill is thus, both 
by its enfranchising and its disfranchising 
clauses, essentially a bill for altering the repre- 
sentation of the people. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee notice no provision for including women 
in the electorate. They would, therefore, remind 
their friends that this Bill, as it now stands, 
would increase the existing inequality of the law 
nrelation to women, and by admitting men who 
have not paid their rates intensify the hardship 
of exclusion of ratepaying women from the rights 
of citizenship, already so keenly felt as an 
injustice to women and as a detriment to the 
community. The committee earnestly beg their 
friends to use every opportunity to urge these 
points on their members, and beg them to support 
the instruction which will be moved by Viscount 
Wolmer, M.P., on the Bill going into Committee, 
to provide for the registration of duly-qualified 
women.” 


SOCIAL REFORMS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


MRS. EVA McLAREN, 
Vice-President of the B.W.T.A. 


ConsPicvous amongst the group of earnest- 
minded women of the younger generation who 
are battling to-day for the uplifting of woman- 
hood and for the advance of social reforms, is 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, wife of Mr. Walter McLaren, 
M.P. When quite a schoolgirl she began her 
apprenticeship to philanthropic work under the 
guidance of Miss Octavia Hill, and at twenty 
years of age we find her still working under Miss 
Hill’s direction, in the homes of the poor. She 
spent a short time at the Brownlow Hill work- 
house Infirmary, Liverpool, to learn sick nursing. 
Afterwards she served as a Poor Law Guardian 
for the Lambeth division of London, and was 
actively connected with Mrs. Josephine Butler in 
her agitation against the C. D. Acts.. In 1883 
she married Mr. Walter McLaren, and through 
this union became the niece of that ardent 
temperance reformer and the founder of the 
B.W.T.A., Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas. 

Never, surely, were two people more 
thoroughly united in heart and aim than are 


MRS. MCLAREN. » °°! 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter McLaren. This reminds 
me of a little incident which occurred three 
years ago at the annual meoting of the Women's 
Liberal Federation—the vote was being tuken 
upon the Suffrage, and one lady, apparently 
undecided which way to vote, was standing 
listening to Mr. McLaren's earnest advocacy of 
the woman’s cause, when Mrs. McLaren came 
up and said, “Do let my husband persuade 
you to vote for the Suffrage, Mrs. A.” I passed 
by the group with the feeling that a dual 
influence such as that must succeed in its object. 

Singularly fortunate Mrs, Eva McLaren has 
been in tho surroundings of her life. Her 
mother, Mrs. Muller, influenced her in the cause 
of progress, and to this was added the example 
of her elder sister, Miss Henrietta Muller, for 
six years member of the London School Board 
and the founder and editor of the Woman's 
Herald—in which capacity she rondered signal 
service to workhouse and temperance reform, in 
compelling the Board, against the wishes of the 
great majority of its members, to get rid of an 
intemperate Master of the Workhouse—out of 
which through successive stages has evolved THE 
Woman’s Sicnat. After her marriage, Mrs. 
McLaren served as a Poor Law Guardian at 
Bradford. Upon her subsequent removal to 
London she became a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Woman's Suffrage Society, 


and Treasurer of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion. We have now to view her as the Vice- 
President of the B.W.T.A. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT AT HOME. 


Actually joining Westminster Abbey and 
within a hundred yards or so of the Houses of 
Parliament, in a secluded street, known ag 
Poet’s Corner, lives Mrs. Eva McLaren. Outside 
the house are high and sooty buildings, but with- 
in allis bright and pleasant. In a cheery room 
seated at her escritoire, upon which were arranged 
the photographs of some of the most noted women 
of the day, I found the Vice-President, looking 
very alert and business-like. She was dressed 
in a pretty costume of blue-grey, which seems 
to be her favourite colour, and possibly the fact 
that she is a member of the Society of Friends 
may account for her frequent choice of this 
quiet but pretty combination of colouring. It 
certainly forms a most suitable setting for her 
dark hair and fresh complexion. Her manner 
is frank, cordial, full of good-nature, and abso- 
lutely natural. 

“Would you tell me, Mrs. McLaren, what is 
to be your policy as Vice-President of the 
B.W.T.A. ?” 

“My policy briefly is to follow my chief,” 
was the quick reply, accompauied with a merry 
laugh ; then, adopting a more serious tone, she 
continued, “I think it is the duty of the officials 
of an association to do their utmost to bring 
about such conditions as shall make it possible 
for the woman whom they have chosen for their 
chief to do her work with the least tax upon 
her strength. It is their duty to shield her 
from petty annoyances, and to manage the 
many minor details of work so as to leave her 
free to conduct her policy and organise the 
movement generally. My hope in regard to my 
fellow-workers is to help them to realise that 
women’s possibilities, which are yearly growing 
greater, affect not only themselves and their 
immediate surroundings, but that the generations 
to come will be more or less benefited in propor- 
tion as we of to-day fulfil our duties. We 
want to realise, as Bosanquet says, ‘that it is 
through such people as ourselves that the mind 
of posterity is chiefly determined. That we who 
are now living are the channels through which 
alone the inheritance of humanity can descend 
to the heirs of all the ages.’ If we are untrue 
to our trust those who come after us are 
defrauded of some portion of their birthright.” 

THE WIDE PLATFORM. 


‘‘ You are, I need hardly ask, Mrs. McLaren, 
fully in accord with the wide outlook taken by 
tho progressive temperance reformers to-day ae 

“TI have intense sympathy with the wide 
platform upon which temperance women now 
stand, one reason being that it will help 
forward the temperance cause so much. Many 
women will come into the movement now, who 
would otherwise have devoted themselves to 
other branches of social reform without actively 
allying themselves with temperance. It. will 
also have a most beneficial effect upon the 
women themselves by banding them together 
for united action in many directions of uscful- 
ness. All will learn together what the great 
possibilities for the women of to-day are, and 
will realiso the many directions in which women 
can work, according to their respective gifts. 
This seems to me most important. 

“One woman has the gift for public speaking, 
another for writing, another for organisation, 
another for work in the homes of the poor, and 
so each can choose the vocation to which her 
special abilities point. And morcover, the social 
reforms being various, each woman can, while 
being in sympathy with all, devote her time to 
the one which attracts her most, and needless to 
say that will be the one where she will do the 
best work. Some women will devote themselves 
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almost exclusively to advocating temperance 
reform, while others will be equally energetic on 
behalf of social purity or obtaining the suffrage 
for women. What I wish to emphasise is this, 
that instead of each woman giving her help and 
sympathy to just one phase of philanthropic 
endeavour, and with a disposition sometimes to 
Jook askance at other social reforms, earnest 
women will be banded in a united sisterhood 
upon the wide platform which embraces all these 
reforms and which stands for ‘God and Home 
and every Land.’” 


TEMPERANCE NECESSITATES OTHER REFORMS. 


“My attitude to the temperance question is 
that it cannot be dealt with by itself. We must 
set ourselves to preventing rather than to curing. 
By that I mean we should get at the root and 
learn what are the conditions which make people 
intemperate, and do our best to alter those 
conditions. My work with Miss Octavia Hill in 
the London courts has made me feel how 
necessary it is to bring about better conditions 
of living before we can expect the poor to be 
moral and sober. This feeling has also been 
intensified by my experiences as a Poor Law 
Guardian, both in London and in Bradford. 
Coming into close contact with the people in 
their own homes has made me set great value 
upon getting good physical conditions—pure air, 
light, wholesome food, and recreation—as a 
means for promoting right living.” 

“You would consider then, Mrs. McLaren, 
that it is bad conditions of living which cause 
drunkenness and vice, and not so much that 
intemperance has brought about these bad con- 
ditions ?” 

“TI believe that both causes are at work acting 
and reacting upon each other, but certainly un- 
wholesome surroundings produce a large amount 
of vice. It will of course be urged that intem- 
perance is to be found amongst the classes whose 
surroundings are healthy and beautiful. But I 
think that custom has had much to do with that. 
At one time it was the fashionable thing for a 
gentleman to drink heavily, now our social usage 
has changed and a man loses prestige in society 
if he is known to drink to excess.” 

“Perhaps you would define the causes of 
intemperance to be bad conditions amongst the 
poor, and custom and the want of an object in 
life, amongst the rich P” 

“Yes, I think that defines the distinction. In 
dealing with the vices of the poor, I am a strong 
believer in exhausting the space for evil by 
putting something else in its place. The People’s 
Palace is a step in that direction. Our people 
need more innocent recreation; they have 
very little, compared with other nations. It is 
unnatural and wrong that any of God's creatures 
should be without happiness ; yet how many pass 
their lives without knowing what happiness is! 
Where this is the case they naturally turn to the 
first pleasure which is to hand. The public-house 
is the chief allurement. There is a passage here, 
by Samuel Laing,” continued Mrs. McLaren, 
“which puts the views I have been trying to 
express very concisely. He writes :—‘ The iden- 
tification of moral and physical evil is fast 
becoming a leading feature in civilisation. Our 
most earnest philanthropists and unsclfish 
workers in tho fields of sin and misery in crowded 
cities are coming more and more every day to the 
conviction that an improvement in the physical 
conditions of life is the first indispensable condi- 
tion of moral and religious progress. More air, 
more light, better lodging, better food, more 
Innocent and healthy recreation, are what are 
wanted to make any real impression on the 
masses who have either been born and bred in an 
evil environment, or have fallen out of the ranks, 
and are the waifs and stragglers left behind in 


of the reforming movement. 
a voice in making the laws, measures of reform 
might with advantage be delayed. I place the 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE NEEDED AS A BASIS. 
“You are of opinion, Mrs. McLaren, that 


woman’s voice is needed in the Legislature to get 
measures of sovial reform carried?” 


“‘T believe that women’s suffrage is the basis 
Until women have 


Suffrage first, because until we get that, half the 


community is eliminated from having a say upon 
the proposed measures of reform. But while I feel 
the suffrage to be of such paramount importance 


I do not wish it to be thought that I would 


oppose other reforms, in fact, I shall still work 
for them, whether they affect women only or the 


whole community. I think it important that 
women should make a special effort to further the 
interests of their own sex, because men with the 
very best intentions have not been able to secure 
those measures which will give to women their 
best development. A woman is often retarded 
from throwing her heart and soul into the 
question because it might be judged to be selfish. 


WALTER MCLAREN. 

(D. White, Inverness. 
Taking part in public work frequently in- 
volves great self-sacrifice upon the part of 
women, because the public is ever ready to 
criticise the women who Jeave the home sphere 
to workin a wider one. I should like to say that 
I feel no antagonism to men, although a few years 
ago perhaps I said some rather sharp things about 
them. But now I see that men have been badly 
trained in the past, and it lies with wives and 
mothers largely to alter this, and above every- 
thing to teach and insist upon one moral code 
for men and women alike. It is to me a very 
hopeful sign that women during the last few 
years have become so thoroughly roused upon 
the moral question. I should like to acknow- 
ledge the great happiness I have had in working 
with so many men who aro earnest and en- 
thusiastic on this point. There aro our champions 
in the House of Commons, and outside, men like 
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Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and Mr. Stansfeld, q 


Professor Stuart, Mr. H. J. Wilson, and others. 
I believe the great moral reforms which we are 
advocating will come about very rapidly. All 
education is tending in that direction; it only 
needs for women to rise as a2 combined force to 
secure equal electoral rights with men, and then 
they will be in a position to make their wishes 
felt in the direction of all great social reforms.” 
I left Mrs. McLaren with the feeling that the 
B.W.T.A. has in her a Vice-President of a calm 
and balanced mind, actuated by a warm human 
sympathy. She has, too, a gift for public speaking, 


the rapi . 5 . a8 , : ‘ ise 
e rapid progress of intense competition of | her utterances being clear, pointed, and concise. 


modern society.’” 


‘ 


Saray A. TooLey. 
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A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 
“Eicat o'clock this morning! 
Registrar’s otlico! Married! 
hear of such a thing?” 

There was a sudden outburst of laughter, 
and questions and comments, and the knot of 
ladies in the dining-room untied itself, and 
was rearranged round the tables, which 
to-day made a communistic whole bound by a 
single absorbing topic. 

Mrs. Wentworth-Soan, monopolising data, 
was filtering out her information in drops. 
She stopped with the entry of each new-comer 
and began again, and the process was 
tedious—especially as she thought it neces- 
sary to prepare the way with each one by 
mystery and covert excitement. 

The journalist had just come in. Her little 
bright eyes snapped as she felt the oppression 
of the charged atmosphere. She sat down 
with careful carelessness, and examined the 
menu critically. 

‘‘It is scarcely decent,” said Mrs. Went- 
worth-Soan, throwing her bomb towards her. 
“A marriage at the registrar's always has 
something behind it. And a girl like that, 
too! She sat beside me at dinner last night. 
Nothing would induce me to get married in 
that way.” 

“No?” said the journalist, with a sudden 
innocence in her glance that disconcerted the 
lady. 

‘“ Have you heard the news?” she asked, 
suspiciously, 

‘“T make a point of hearing nothing but 
news,” the journalist answered. 

‘No, but about what has happened this 
morning? You will be surprised. I have 
done nothing but think about it all day.” 

“No wonder you all look exhausted,” said 
the journalist. 

Miss Blunt leaned forward and touched her 
sleeve. ‘Clara Stoddard was married to 
Mr. Lloyd,” she whispered hurriedly. 

‘J had a paragraph in the Sun about it,” 
drawled the journalist. ‘“ It was headed ‘ A 
Flat Wedding.’” 

There was a quick withdrawal of interest 
from Mrs. Wentworth-Soan. She had ceased 
to be a monopolist, and she busied herself 
with the cruet, to which sho transferred her 
air of significance. 

“Tell us all about it,” cried the ladies. 

‘“ Nothing to tell,” the journalist answered. 
“The wedding was bald—and like most bald 
men, sensible.” 

“Well, nobody has a right to a wedding 
like that,’ Miss Blunt laughed. “Clara 
Stoddard has defrauded the community. We 
have a vested interest in weddings and 
funerals; the individual has no right to 
monopolise them.” 

“T imagino we are all prepared to yield our 
monopoly of the one,” said Miss Penfold, 
uietly. 

“Surely of both?” said the journalist, 
lifting her eyebrows. 

“Not at all!” Miss Blunt exclaimed. 
“Since Clara Stoddard bas gone over to the 
majority 1 have no faith in the man-denoun- 
cing woman. She had the most advanced 
ideas of us all, yet she is the first to accept 
conventions and get married.” 

“It is the most advanced woman who 
accepts conventions,” said the journalist. 
“The ordinary person has them bred in the 
bone.” 
| «J think the better of Miss Stoddard for 
| this,” said Miss Penfold. 


At the 
Did you ever 
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“Qh, she is not accepting more of them 
than she can help,” said the journalist, 
quickly. ‘She has married Mr. Lloyd, but 
she is Clara Stoddard still.” 

“TI always thought her very bold,” said 
Mrs. Wentworth-Soan, attacking the second 
course. 

“ Aren't we wandering from the wedding?” 
Miss Penfold asked, mildly. 

“T think we are, all of us,” said the 
journalist, with a glance that swept the ages 
of the women. There was an articulate 
silence, on the points of which the journalist 
was im It was evident that interest 
in the topic was languishing, and no wonder. 
Of late sensations had been frequent in 
Keppel Street Chambers, breaking up the 
monotony of the flats. 

The residents had scarcely got over the 
shock of Jean’s disappearance when Pat had 
announced her engagement to Dr. Ryland. 
This had been followed by Jean’s eviction 
from No. 28, an injustice that had brought 
popular sympathy round to her side again. 
And now, barely three months after, Clara 
Stoddard had stolen a march upon them and 
had got married. 

‘‘ Tell us all about the wedding,” said Miss 
Penfold, in whom womanly instincts died 
hard. ‘ How did the bride look? Was she 
much affected? What did she wear?” 

“Tl tell you all I know,” said the 
journalist, “and after that please don’t ask 
me one question. I have only ten minutes 
in which to get some dinner and turn up at 
the Fabian—Bernard Shaw explanatory of 
his play. Well, going down to breakfast I 


met Clara Stoddard coming up with Mr.’ 


Lloyd. She had on that green serge of hers, 
and her green cloak over it. He looked very 
uncomfortable in grey gloves and a gardenia. 
‘Coming in early from the theatre?’ I asked, 
as I passed them. ‘No, from the registrar’s. 
We have just been married,’ she said. 
‘Really? Congratulations!’ And I ran 
on. When I came back they were starting 
on the honeymoon. Miss Stoddard carried 
her old Gladstone; but outside on the cab 
there was a lot of smart male luggage 
marked H. L., so Mr. Lloyd made up her 
deficiencies.” 

“T can’t understand how Miss Stoddard 
could consent to marry a frock-coat,” said 
Miss Blunt. 

“She will have the coat; that is some- 
thing,” said the journalist. 

“She always seemed to me so sensible,” 
lamented Miss Penfold. 

‘It is the sensible woman who acts sense- 
lessly,” returned the journalist. “The 
stupid woman is only natural.” 

“Well, two foo's will negative each other, 
that’s come comfort,” Miss Blunt said hope- 
fully. 

‘I’m afraid they will only contradict each 
other,” sighed Miss Penfold. ‘‘ Let us hope 
things will turn out well, though I must say 
I never expected the engagement to come to 
anything.” 

“‘ Nor did I,” the journalist agreed. “She 
used to make him clean the wiudows.” 

‘‘ Nonsense !” exclaimed Miss Penfold. 

“Fact! He dropped a duster on to my 
balcony one night. It saved the Stoddards 
a little fortune in window cleaning.” 

She put her serviette in its ring, and rose 
as she spoke ; but Miss Penfold laid a detain- 
ing hand on her arm. 

‘¢Wait; you have told us nothing. Why 
did she make him clean windows? Why 
did—oh, why are you going?” 

“Tt is a case of Arms and the Man,” 
laughed the journalist, as she hurried from 
the room. 
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Mies Blunt followed her more slowly, 
her face growing serious as she climbed the 
flights of steps. She was sorry for Olara 
Stoddard, who had given her life into the 
hands of a man without sympathy in the 
woman’s cause. And she was sorry for 
Harry Lloyd, who would be left behind 
while his wife went on to independence. It 
was quite evident that if the happiness of 
the pair p’ at all it would go on 
crutches. The only satisfaction Miss Blunt 
found in the affair was a whole-hearted 
gratitude that Pat had escaped Clara 
Stoddard’s fate. She was going up to No. 
28 now to tell Miss Dare about the wed- 
ding. , 

When she arrived she found that Pat was 
not alone. Jean had just come in, and Miss 
Blunt fixed her medical eye upon her, and 
did not conceal her anxiety as to her appear- 
ance, 

“You are working too hard,” she said. 
“You must come to me for a course of 
electricity.” 

Jean’s smile broke up the thin lines of her 
face, but it did not drive the haunting sad. 
ness from her eyes. She had been three 
months at her self-im task, and she had 
had a terrible struggle with Barbara Allison, 
and an equally hard fight with herself. 

She had resolutely refused to see Allison 
since the day she had left his office, and had 
even withheld her new address from him, 
but she had not subdued her longing, the 
aching desire to see him again. 

Allison had been naturally angry at her 
decision, and at her disappearance ; and it 
needed all Jean’s fortitude to resist his plead- 
ing for an interview. 

But she understood her own weakness, 
and she had made up her mind that Barbara 
should be the first consideration for them 
both. She remained loyal to her scheme of 
reformation, in which, she said pathetically, 
there was no room for anything but self- 
sacrifice. She had laid her life at the 
woman’s feet, and she would not take it up 
again. And now after three months in 
which every nerve had been strained in a 
hopeless struggle, and every effort put forth 
to foredoomed failure, she was only just be- 
ginning to see some result to all her striving. 
Pat, who saw her daily growing thinner and 
more pinched, while her face sharpened and 
strange lines drew themselves around mouth 
and eyes, had some idea of what Barbara 
was costing Jean. But she knew nothing of 
the long midnight tramps when Jean 
searched public-house and street only to find 
the woman drunk and helpless, and to lead 
her home, a loathsome spectacle. Barbara 
herself did not know all that the girl 
suffered on these midnight expeditions ; but 
Jean fared forth bravely. No fatigue was 
too great, no scene too wicked to keep her 
from the woman’s side. 

Once or twice she had crossed Allison’s 
path, and had wondered if he, too, was seek- 
ing Barbara. He had not recognised Jean, 
and she had not spoken to him; but the brief 
glimpse of him had brought the stars out to 
light her way. She had stood where his 
shadow touched her in passing, and her tired 
heart had become gay and her weary feet 
rested for that poor contact. And lately she 
had been cheered by a glimmer of hope that 
love was at last appealing to Barbara. After 
an orgie she would come back to find food 
and fresh garments, and bed ready for her, 
and Jean’s hands and sorrowful sympathy at 
her service ; and when she found that these 
never failed her, Barbara began to respond 
to them. 

The drinking bouts and absences became 
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less frequent. She began to take an interest 
in her clothes, and to return to the speech 
and refinement of her girlhood. 

Jean watched her anxiously. She knew 
that no reformation that did not touch the 
higher nature could be lasting; but she 
believed that physical cleanliness was a step 
towards moral purity, and that there was 
hope for the soul when the body began to 
respect itself. She encouraged Barbara in 
every effort at amendment; and when she 
brought her quarter’s allowance and asked 
Jean to keep it from her the girl felt that 
the fortress was almost conquered. 

She told Miss Blunt about her protegée, 
and the three discussed the electric treat- 
ment as a possible help in a case like 
Barbara’s. From this the talk turned to 
Miss Stoddard’s marriage, and Miss Blunt 
was reassured to find that Pat had been 
trusted with the secret some days before. 

When Miss Blunt had at length taken her 
departure, Pat looked across at Jean with 
twinkling eyes. 

“And all this time I have not told you 
my news. Guess who came to see me to- 
day 2 ” 

“ Dr. Ryland ?” said Jean. 

“Dr, Ryland, indeed! Nobody half so 
interesting. Whom would you like to hear 
about most, Jean ?” 

‘‘Not——” Jean said, with a quick fish 
in her eyes, and a sudden brightening of her 
face. 

‘Of course!” said Pat, triumphantly. 

“Pat, did you really see him? And is 
he quite well? How did he look? Is he 
still vexed with me ?” 

“He came for your address,” said Pat, 
royally ignoring the questions. ‘“ He wrote 
a note to you here. You will find it at 
home when you go back.” 

The colour left Jean’s face. She looked 
entreatingly at Pat. 

“Ts it bad news?” 

‘No, very good news. 
whisper it to you. You will see it in the 
letter. He posted it downstairs.” 

“Pat, you didn’t give him my address!” 

“Indeed, and I did. I am not going to 
let you wear yourself to death without 
having any sort of pleasure. I told him not 
to call, but there is no reason why he should 
not write. Oh, Jean, Iamso glad! You 
are going to have some happiness at last. 
Your book is out, and is making a stir 
already.” 

Jean looked incredulous. Then a great 
wave of colour swept over her cheeks, aud 
her eyes began to dance. She snatched up 
her hat. 

“T must go this instant, Pat. Good-bye, 
dear. Thank you; but I can’t wait, you 
see.” 

“No,” Pat laughed, delighted to see the 
eager excitement in Jean's face, “I won't 
keep you. And don’t be foolish, Jean. Do 
what Mr. Allison wishes you to.” 

But Jean was already out of the flat, 
hurrying home to the letter that meant s0 
much to her. 

The days were lengthening, and the sor- 
didness and squalor of Goodge Street were 
en evidence, but they did not affect her to- 
night. She sped past the fruit stalls and 
the crowds before them. As she came to 
the house where she lived she could see 
through the unshuttered window into the 
parlour. 

Barbara stood at the table, her brows 
knotted in consideration or anger. In her 
hinds was a letter, the address of which she 
was studying. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WORKING WOTSIAN. 
IIL. 


INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATIONS 
UPON HEALTH, 


Ix the Blue Book thera are a few—a very few 
_cases quoted of the factory organisation on the 
part of employers of women and girls on a really 
humane and kindly basis. And while, of course, 
it must not be supposed that there are no other 
omployers like these to be found in the country, 
yet, to judge from the very large number of 
factories visited and industrial conditions ex- 
amined by the Commissioners, those employers 
who regard their employées as human beings, 
with human spirits, passions, ambitions, and 
temptations, as well as money-producing “ hands,” 
are unhappily not common. Not that the 
majority are by any means personally and in- 
dividually of the shark tribe; it may no doubt 
be quite the reverse. But they cannot be ab- 
solved from responsibility in regard to their 
acquiescence in the common, uncivilized theory 
which regards the women of the working classes 
as so much material which can be utilized for 
the employers’ profit on very favourable terms, 
owing to their comparatively defenceless position 
as compared with that of men, and the cheapen- 
ing of their labour through the excessively keen 
competition which is the natural result of arti- 
ficially barring their entry into better paid and 
more humanizing careers. 


WASTED WEALTH. 


But for the fact that almost all well-paid 
careers—the stage and one or two similiar 
openings excepted—are not “open,” but a 
matter of male privilege, this intense congestion 
in the lower ranks of women’s labour would be 
relieved by the elimination into other channels of 
those who were competent to enter them, leaving 
only the inferior and incompetent to earn low 
wages because their labour was really not worth 
more ; or else, if employers wanted the more com- 
petent, it would be in their interest to offer them 
suficient wages to induce them to stay rather 
than enter some other kind of occupation where 
they would have more scope and more hope. 
For anyone who has mixed much with women 
who—in whatever way—earn their own living 
must have been struck by the appalling waste to 
the country of good material lying dormant in 
countless numbers of women and girls, for the 
simple reason that circumstances co-operate to 
keep it dormant. Of a girl and boy of equal 
capacity brought up together, the boy has every 
inducement to make the best of his faculties ; 
he may become in time, if steady and self- 
reliant, an honoured man in his calling and 
Trade Union, a County Councillor, even a 
Member of Parliament. Buthis sister? What 
becomes of all the bright and promising little 
girls whom we know as children ? 


RIGHT CONCEPTS OF RELATIONS, 


Among the firms which seem to have 
tetained the old-fashioned and honourable con- 
ception of those human relations between 
employer and employed, which were more 
characteristic of bygone times than they are now 
since the enormous development of English 
industry and manufacture, those of the Bourn- 
ville Cocoa Works, near Birmingham, a similar 
factory at Bristol, the Tobacco and Cigar Works 
at Bedminster, near the latter city, deserve 
honourable mention, Of these the Bournville 
works may be taken as a type of what, in humane 
hands, a factory may and ought to be. I have 
heard--I cannot say if it is the fact—that 
both Messrs, Cadbury and Fry, the proprietors 
of the above cocoa works at Birmingham and 
Bristol, are Quakers; which would account for 
their greater humanity. The Bournville factory 
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was formerly in Birmingham, and about 10 per 
cent. of the girls employed still come daily from 
the town by train, The vast majority, however, 
belong to the outlying villages. In the busy 


-| season, %.¢., from September to December, the 


hours are from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with half an 
hour for breakfast, a quarter of an hour for lunch, 
and an hour for dinner; but the girls leave off 
work altogether at one o'clock on Wednesdays 
and at 12.80 on Saturdays. Every girl, in reach- 
ing the factory to begin work at 6 am., is 
provided with a cup of tea and a biscuit. For 
the other nine months of the year the hours are 
from 8.45 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; on Saturdays till 
1.30 p.m. 


AN IDEAL FACTORY. 


The girls change their boots, if damp, on en- 
tering the factory, and place them to dry on 
racks above the hot-water pipes with which the 
cloak-room is provided. Likewise their dresses. 
While in the factory they wear white holland 
frocks for cleanliness, one-third of the cost of 
which material is given by the firm. The girls 
change again when their work is over. 

A small playground of about three-quarters of 
an acre, well shaded and shut in with trees, and 
with seats both in the open and under cover, is 
provided for the employées’ use. 

The large cloak-room has warm water laid on 
for washing, and there is a dining-room, with 
seats and reversible table-backs. Cold meat, 
pies, and puddings are sold here, and girls who 
bring their own meat can have it cooked and 
served hot. The tariff is similar to those in the 
cheapest bars of firms like Lockhart’s in 
London. 

The factory is lighted by electricity, and is 
excellently ventilated, the fresh air being warmed 
as it enters by passing over hot pipes. The 
women work entirely apart from the men, and 
are superintended by forewomen. The services 
of a district nurse are retained to visit girls who 
are ill, and a forewomen’s committee meets 
weekly in case any girls are found to need 
hospital tickets, etc. Cottages in the neigh- 
bourhood may be rented by employées, contain- 
ing five rooms, scullery, and garden, semi- 
detached, for 5s. or 6s. a week. 


BAD WORKING CONDITIONS. 


So much for good working conditions; now 
for some bad ones, by way of contrast, the bad 
being, alas! by far the most numerous. Miss 
Abraham paid especial attention to sanitation 
and the effect of their labour upon the health 
of the women, married and single, employed. 
Immediately after her visit to one “shoddy” 
factory of a particularly offensive type, she was 
attacked by ‘‘ shoddy fever,” a complaint com- 
mon among new “hands,” As regards the pro- 
vision of proper sanitary accommodation, which 
by law is required for both sexes separately in 
factories and workshops, Miss Abraham found 
much that was anything but what it should be. 
Factory women are, however—even when the 
accommodation is disgraceful—better supplied 
than are countless shop assistants, more especi- 
ally, it appears, in Scotland, where far too often 
there is no accommodation provided for the 
women at all. 

Miss Abraham has tabulated the results of 
her investigation into the condition of women 
workers in the Yorkshire textile trades, The 
tables occupy ten pages. A summary shows 
that there are about twice as many factories 
where the accommodation provided is injurious 
to either health or decency as there are where 
the arrangements were good or passable. 

Another condition very injurious to health is 
the very high temperature and imperfect venti- 
lation of factories where injurious processes are 
carried on. In steam laundries, for example, it 
was noted that in some cases the temperature of 
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the room was eighty-four degrees, and that 
young girls or children were amongst those ex- 
posed to great heat by the hour together. Many 
manufacturing processes keep the rooms filled 
with a heavy dust, and this is by no means 
always mitigated so far as might be by scientific 
ventilation. In Yorkshire the most unhealthy 
manufacturing processes seem to be “ combing ” 
in woollen, rag-sorting, picking, and “‘ carboniz- 
ing” in shoddy, weaving in rug-making, and 
“‘ gassing” in silk. “ As a matter affecting their 
health,” Miss Abraham adds, ‘‘ many women 
complain of the absence of any provision by 
which they can get comfortable meals. In the 
majority of cases they are obliged to drink cold 
tea for breakfast made overnight, and brought 
to the mill in tin cans. Asa rule, they cannot 
warm their dinners. In some cases, on the con- 
trary, it is possible to obtain hot water and make 
fresh tea, and in a few cases to heat food.” 


WANTED INSPECTORS ! 


Miss Abraham is of opinion that many of the 
evils attending factory and mill work, and their 
debasing influence upon women and girls are not 
inherent, but accidental, and due to insufficient 
inspection. If these buildings and the condi- 
tions obtaining in them were more frequently 
and thoroughly inspected by properly-qualified 
persons, existing legislation is sufficient to 
abolish much that is complained of. In one 
mill, where she had reason to believe the tem- 
perature was very high and moist, the Commis- 
sioner found that the temperature registered by 
the thermometer seemed quite unnaturally low. 
She afterwards discovered that the thermometer 
had been hastily watered with cold water by the 
manager while she was waiting for him in his 
office. 

The most injurious occupation of all to 
women seems to be the manufacture of white 
lead; but as regulations have, since the publi- 
cation of the Bluebook, been framed by the 
Home Office by which the risks which women 
run in this industry, more frequently, more 
severely, and at an earlier age than men, will 
be so far as possible minimised for the present, 
and by which women will cease to bo legally 
employed in this industry altogether after 
January 1st, 1896 (to allow time for the dis- 
placement of labour), it is not necessary to dwell 
on the matter here. 

Injuries to health seem to ba on the whole 
considerably greater in dumestic workshops 
which are not under the Acts than in factories 
liable to inspection. 


WORK AT HOME. 


Miss Collet found the following condition of 
things in a miserable “ home” in Luton, where 
straw-hat making was carried on: “ Hats were 
lying about in the front room ; next to this was 
a kitchen with two children in cradles, ill with 
the measles ; through this kitchen I was taken 
to a very dirty blocking-room ; upstairs a son 
and daughter were machining in a bedroom 
which had not yet been put in order. This 
house presented, in combination, all the objection- 
able features that I saw separately in two or 
three houses visited.” 

Tailoring at home seems to imply almost as 
many drawbacks as it did in the days of “ Alton 
Locke,” overcrowding, stuftiness, possible infec- 
tion from fever, etc. One witness complained 
of the unhealthiness of the room in which sho 
worked with several men, through the men 
smoking over their work nearly all the time, 
and having “beer for lunch and_ tea,” ovils 
which she added, resignedly, poor soul, have 
to be tolerated where there are men. But 
bad and unwholesome as some domestic work- 
holes are, it is to be hoped that such con- 
ditions as the foregoing are not often found 
to exist. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Twenty-four hundred passengers have just 
had their lives imperilled that two steamships 
might run a race, and that reckless men might 
indulge their passion for staking money on the 
“lowering of the record.” Bad as betting is, 
this seems to us to be its basest illustration. If 
the public knew the hazards that have been 
taken by those to whom we entrust our lives 
“when we go down to the sea in ships,” popu- 
lar opinion would make short work of this most 
needless of all perils. The thoughtlessness of 
the people is their destruction. The arrest of 
thought wrought out into an organised opposition 
to the evils that grow so fast and seem to know 
no law, is the only mode of deliverance ever yet 
devised from the dangers that beset the path- 
way of mankind. We wish that a combined 
effort on the part of our most thoughtful men 
and women could be made to secure from the 
British Parliament and the American Congress 
a law of the most strenuous character, in 
opposition to that form of gambling which not 
only demoralises the character, but endangers 
the lives of defenceless thousands on the great 
watery highway, now so swiftly traversed by 
our “ ocean greyhounds ” often in the thick fog 
and amid the gruesome icebergs of the North. 
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The movement in favour of establishing a 
National Social Union, which would be to all 
sections of social reformers what the National 
Liberal Federation is to all Liberal organisations, 
is making satisfactory progress. Needless to say 
that any such organisation ignores from the very 
outset all differences of sex, so far as qualifica- 
tion for membership is concerned. The pre- 
liminary meetings which have been held are full 
of hope and promise, and nothing was more 
interesting at the last Committee meeting than 
the evidence before it of the interest which 
women, both among the workers and among the 
higher middle class, take in public affairs. When 
several leading men were deploring the existence 
of the widespread apathy in the constituencies, 
all the women present, without one exception, 
declared that no such apathy existed in their 
own sex. Therein lies a great hope for the 
future, for we have indeed need that all those 
who are interested in the welfare of the commu- 
nity should exert to the utmost whatever 
strength and influence they may have in the 
right direction. 


Another movement to which Tut Woman’s 
SIGNAL was one of the first to give a helping 
hand is in even a more promising condition. 
The Arbitration Alliance, a body representing 
almost all branches of the Christian Church in 
London, has after much deliberation decided 
upon taking a vigorous initiative in the campaign 
for the arrest of national armaments, The 
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memorial which they are promoting is couched 
in the following terms :— 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL FOR ARRESTING THE 

GROWTH OF EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS. 

The continuous and unchecked growth of 
European armaments has now reached a point 
which necessitates some concerted action to 
secure relief. The pressure of military and naval 
expenditure threatens states with bankruptcy, 
cripples the industries and impoverishes the 
homes of the people, and diverts to wasteful 
preparation for slaughter funds that would 
otherwise be available for purposes of social 
amelioration and reform. 

This ruinous rivalry in armaments is the 
inevitable, although deplorable, result of the 
absence of any international understanding. It 
can only be arrested by an international agree- 
ment. 

We would, therefore, respectfully but earnestly 
suggest that communications should be opened 
with the European Powers, in order to ascertain 
whether it may not be possible as a first step 
towards arresting the further growth of national 
armaments, and reducing burdens already almost 
intolerable, to secure a common and general 
agreement that until the close of the century, no 
State will sanction any increase of its military 
and naval expenditure beyond the maximum of 
the estimates of the present year. 


It is expected that in the course of the next 
month the memorial will receive the signatures 
of most of the leading men and women in this 
country. It will then be presented to the 
Prime Minister, who, it is understood, is heartily 
in sympathy with the movement. The question 
is not one for party, and as it is one which 
concerns the women quite as much as the men, 
we hope that all readers of THe Woman’s 
Sianan will secure as many signatures as 
possible, and of as national a character in their 
own neighbourhood as they can. Printed forms 
of the memorandum for signature will be for- 
warded to any person who is willing to help in 
this matter, but there is no necessity to observe 
any particular form as there is in the case of 
petitions to the House of Commons. Anyone 
who sympathises with the object, who wishes to 
help, can cut out, or copy out, the text of the 
memorial on a sheet of paper and affix her 
signature and address below, but of course there 
can be added as many other signatures as may be 
obtained. In the case of single signatures, all 
that is necessary to do is to forward a letter 
authorising the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Darby, 
Arbitration Office, 47, New Broad Street, 
E.C., to append your name to the memorial, 
This is a case in which women can show how 
much they are interested in public questions, 
and we hope they will not prove lacking. 


If any proof were required as to the utter 
lack of any logic or rationality in the attitude 
of those who oppose what is one of the most 
beneficent movements of the century, it would 
be afforded by the fact of such a discussion heing 
possible as that which affords the subject of the 
symposium on “ The Tree of Knowledge,” in The 
New Review for June. For centuries the whole 
of English Society has been organised upon the 
basis that a woman should have no career 
excepting that of a wife, that the supreme task 
laid upon our sex by nature and by society is 
the bearing of children ; in other words, marriage 
and maternity sum up the whole debt which 
woman is supposed to owe to the world. But 
instead of her whole education being directed 
to enable her to understand her duties and to 
intelligently appreciate the nature of the 
obligations into which she has entered, we have 
now Mr. Grove gravely inviting the foremost 
men and women of our time to discuss the 
momentous question whether, after all these 
years, when women are beginning to find other 
supplemental careers for themselves, it would 
be right to allow them to know the A BC of 
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the profession which our whole sex has hitherto 
been compelled to recognise as the only outlet 
for its energies, 


The intense absurdity of it all would convulse 
everyone with laughter were it not that use 
accustoms us to everything; otherwise what 
should we think if at this time of day the 
conductor of a public review were to suggest as 
a subject for grave discussion, whether or not it 
was lawful, or even tolerable that young men 
who were destined to the career of barristers 
should be permitted to know anything of the 
principles of jurisprudence, or whether society 
could survive if those who are destined for the 
Church are allowed to read the New Testament 
or to study theology? The more exclusively 
women are to be shut up to their homes, their 
husbands, and their children, the more obvious 
it must be that they should be educated so as to 
enable them intelligently to undertake and 
effectively to discharge the obligations of their 
life. 


At the Royal Institution on Saturday Mr. 
Robert W. Lowe, speaking of the influence of 
the stage on society, took occasion to refer to 
the modern woman, of whom he appears to think 
Dodo is a portrait, though, he concedes, “not 
an exact one.” ‘ Perhaps,” said Mr. Lowe, 
‘SDodo might truly represent the emancipated 
women of the future, but even as men they 
would be particularly bad form.” 


We assure Mr. Lowe that so far from accept- 
ing Dodo as a type of the emancipated woman 
of the future, we heartily disclaim her as a type 
of the advanced woman at all. She is a modern 
idea evolved from the brain of a modern man, 
and, happily for society, can boast no historic 
existence. For though Mayfair contains women 
as restricted by conventions as was Dodo, it is 
certain that it possesses no women who are 
without some sense of honour, nor any in whom 
some womanliness does not exist. 


It is significant to note the various ideas 
entertained by men of what constitutes emanci- 
pation in women. Grant Allen betrays the 
cause of woman’s freedom by confining its scope 
to passion. Judging from Mr. Benson’s carica- 
ture, the society man imagines that female 
emancipation means liberty to use slang, to 
smoke, and to ignore good manners. Others of 
the community take it to mean an approxima- 
tion to man’s clothes, and the riding of 
bicycles. It does not seem to occur to our 
male critics that the emancipation of woman 
signifies only freedom for individual develop- 
ment, physical, moral, intellectual. 


A very beautiful and graceful deed has been 
done by President Carnot in presenting the 
French Legion of Honour to a little girl of ten. 
Last summer, at Muckford, Indianapolis, the 
child, Jenny Carey, saved a train laden with 
passengers bound for the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
While walking along the line she discovered that 
the trestle-bridge across a deep ravine was on 
fire and utterly impassable. She thereupon took 
off her red flannel petticoat, and ran down the 
track to meet the World’s Fair express, which 
she knew to be nearly due, and as soon as it 
came in sight she waved her petticoat as 
danger signal, inducing the driver to pull up. 
The train had on board no less than 700 
passengers. Among them were several French- 
men on their way to Chicago, and upon their 
return to France they brought the child’s 
presence of mind under the notice of President 
Carnot, with the result that she has received the 
coveted decoration. 


At the Old Bailey this week the grand jury made 
a presentment in favour of administering the lash 
in cases of criminal assaults upon young girls. 


| 
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Concerning Women. 


The Premier of New Zealand has recently 
been waited upon by a deputation of ladies, who 
asked that women should be accorded the right 
to become Members of Parliament. Mr. Seddon, 
in replying to the arguments of the ladies, 
acknowledged that the right to sit in Parliament 
was the logical outcome of the enfranchisement 
of women, but he thought they should first 
politically educate themselves before being 
granted the higher privilege. 

* * * 

The first and only lady mayor in the British 
Empire, Mrs. Elizabeth Yates, Mayor of One- 
hunga, New Zealand, has been telling an inter- 
viewer all about her official experiences. There 
was nothing in her public duties, she declared, at 
all incompatible with her position as a woman. 
On the contrary, indeed, she was of opinion 
that woman should take her place alongside of 
man even in Parliament, and she thought 
Parliament would be much better if there were 
some women in it—not, of course, “‘ old women.” 
Mrs, Yates,says the Dazly Chronicle, presides over 
the town council meetings with a firm hand, for 
when certain members are simply talking against 
time she promptly applies the closure. Being 
a justice of the peace by virtue of her office, she 
finds that some ladies have documents to be 
witnessed by a magistrate which they would not 
like to take toa man. But she complains that 
certain questions are brought up for discussion 
in the council chamber for her annoyance, one 
matter in particular being most vulgarly worded. 
This is hardly chivalrous to a remarkable woman, 
who is said to be ready to drive any horse in the 
country, is a first-class hand at making butter, 
and who has, when prices were high, made her 
own and her husband's clothes. 

x # *& 


The Board of Governors of Canterbury College, 
New Zealand, have had to decide a difficult 
question in regard to the rational dress which 
certain “advanced” ladies in the colony have 
lately adopted. The College Committee reported 
that a lady student, one of the pioneers of the 
movement, well known in Oamaru, caused some 
distraction amongst the other students by 
attending lectures in knickerbocker custume. 
The Board discussed the matter in Committee, 
and resolved that students should not be allowed 
to attend lectures at Canterbury College in any 
but the customary dress. 

* * * 

Dress reformers are apparently not to have 
things all their own way. A very powerful 
society is reported to be in course of formation 
with the object of discountenancing the 
‘‘rational” and “sensible” costumes of which 
we have heard so much of late. Many well- 
known ladies are interesting themselves in the 
movement. 

* & * 

Liverpool has established a Women’s Suffrage 
Society, the vice-presidents of which are Mrs. 
Brocklebank and Mrs. Egerton Stewart-Brown, 
with Mrs, Allan H. Bright, of 10, Millbank, West 
Derby, as hon. secretary. The rules are few in 
number, but they pledge members to ‘do all in 
their power to obtain the extension of the 
Parliamentary Franchise to women.” The 
society is open to all women who pay an annual 
subscription of one shilling, and itis to hold two 
public meetings each year and arrange for 
smaller meetings or debates whenever desirable. 
The committee embraces ladies of varied political 
complexion, and includes spinsters as well as 
married ladies, with one lady who has overcome 
difficulties and prejudices and become a doctor 
of medicine. They comprise Mrs. Alfred Booth, 
Mrs. J. P. Brunner, Mrs. A. B. Forwood, Miss 
E. Gaskell, Miss Emily Hornby, and others. 
Women’s suffrage is not a party question, 
supporters of the proposed extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise to women being found 
on both sides of the Speaker ; and women can 
Join the new organisation without fear of the 
designation of the ‘‘Screeching Sisterhood,” 
Ce owed its origin toa prejudice dictated by 
ear, 

* * % 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton writes to the 
Boston Transcript that she is opposed to equal 
suffrage because she regards the right to vote as 


implying the duty to vote, and should therefore 
fee 


Mrs. Moulton does not use the school ballot 
which she already has. Nearly all the women 
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obliged to use the ballot if she had it. But 


who plead their extreme conscientiousness in 


this respect as a reason why other women should 
not be allowed to vote, are women who do not 
show the slightest conscientiousness in fultilling 
their present political duties. 


+ * # 
Miss Julie R. Jenny, a daughter of Col. E. 8. 


Jenny, one of the best known lawyers of Central 
New York, has been admitted to the bar at the 
General Term in Syracuse. Miss Jenny was a 
member of a class of twelve law students, all 
young men except herself, who were examined at 
the same time, 
splendidly successful, and predict for her a 
brilliant career. 


The examiners say that she was 


* &+ * 


Artitia Gilbert is the name of the first 


registered coloured woman doctor in Louisville, 


Ky. Miss Gilbert graduated from the Louisville 
National Medical College, and is only twenty-five 


years of age. 


* + * 


At the meeting of the Board,of Guardians held 
at the Workhouse, Halifax, the Rev. T. A. A. 
Hughes presiding, the Clerk reported that the 
Registrar-General had sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Walker, of Ripponden, as registrar 
of births and deaths for the sub-district of 
Ripponden, and that he had appointed Miss 
Walker to act as her deputy in case of illness. 

* * * 


The Duke of Connaught and the committee 
of the Army Rifle Meeting have, it is said, just 
issued the programme of the fifteenth annual 
series of competitions, which are to be held at 
Ash, near Aldershot, on July 4, and three 
following days. There are in all thirty-nine 
competitions open tothe regular troops, navy, 
marines, militia, yeomanry, and cavalry, and one 
is reserved for ladies introduced by otticers of 
the Aldershot Division, firing seven shots 
standing at 50 yards, with practice cartridge 
rifles or Martini-Metford carbines, or ladies may 
use their own rifles provided they are not of the 
Express type, or of more than ‘360 bore. 

* * % 


A very young artist, only 14 years of age, the 
daughter of Mr. F. Shaply, Park Street, has 
been awarded the highest award, a bronze medal 
in the amateur section of the Birmingham 
Industrial and Fine Arts Exhibition, for her 
two paintings in oil and one etching. 

* * * 


Madame Olga Novikoff, better known, perhaps, 
as O. K., will contribute to the June number of 
the New Review a chatty article on ‘‘Some 
Reminiscences of Kinglake,” which are likely to 
throw a clearer and pleasant light upon the 
character of the charming historian. 

* e 


A famous New England novelist has just died, 
in Mrs. Jane G. Austin, at the age of sixty-three. 
She enjoyed great popularity in America as a 
writer of stories dealing with Puritan character 
and traditions, and did much to perpetuate the 
memory of the Pilgrim Fathers. Her ancestors 
on both sides came over in the Mayflower, and 
they figure in some of her best-known novels. 
“A Nameless Nobleman,” for instance, and 
‘“‘Standish of Standish” contain numerous in- 
cidents which were founded on events in the 
experience of her own family. Her father was a 
lawyer and a distinguished antiquary, and her 
mother was a poet of considerable talent. 

* * * 


One of the principal features of the June 
number of the New Keview will be a symposium 
entitled ‘‘ The Tree of Knowledve,” dealing with 
what is perhaps the most vital aspect of the 
Woman Question to-day. That the authorities 
brought to bear upon the problem are sufliciently 
powerful will be granted when we mention that 
the following are the names of the disputants :— 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Max Nordau, Madame 
Juliette Adam, the Baroness von Suttner, 
Thomas Hardy, Madame Sarah Grand, Walter 
Besant, Hall Caine, Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Frances E. Willard, Mrs. Edmund Gosse, the 
Chief Rabbi, and I. Zangwill. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, who for over sixty 


years have taken a warm personal interest in 

Mrs. Hughes, the Hawarden and Chester carrier, 

better known locally as “ Lady Margaret,"’ were 

on Saturday made acquainted with her death on 

the previous evening. 

a lg of the ex-Prime Minister. 
e 


cottage in which she was born. 


Mrs. Hughes’ age was 


ied after a week's illness, in the Hawarden 


Four times 
weekly for over fifty years she regularly 


journeyed by road between Hawarden and 


Chester, a distance of fourteen miles. Mrs. 
Hughes made a special point of attending all Mr. 
Gladstone’s meetings in the district, and it was 
on the occasion of an entertainment given to the 
Hawarden villagers in celebration of Mr. William 
Henry Gladstone's wedding that Mr. Gladstone 


amusingly referred to her as “ Lady Margaret,” 


and ever after she enjoyed the honorary title. 
On Friday morning a Hawarden lady received a 


letter from Mrs. Gladstone, requesting her to 
communicate the pleasing intelligence to ‘‘ Lad 


Margaret” that the operation on Mr. Glad- 
stone's eye had been completely successful. 
* * * 

On Friday evening a meeting was held in the 
small Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, when Dr. 
Harriet Clisby (of Boston, U.S.A.) gave an 
address on ‘“‘The Boston Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union,” with a view of forming 
on the same system an International Women’s 
Club by the federation of all existing women’s 
societies in Great Britain, America, India, and 
Australia. Mrs. H. V. Stannard (‘John 
Strange Winter ") presided. 

* * # 


The Countess Elizabeth Heiden, wife of 
Count F. L. Heiden, Governor-General of Finland, 
died at St. Petersburg on the 1&th instant. Her 
constant endeavours to Russianise Finland will 
never probably be forgotten in the Grand Duchy. 
Née Countess Zubow, of Moscow, she was 
closely connected with the Panslavist party in 
Russia, and tried, from the very moment she 
put her foot on Finnish soil, to further Russian 
interests, and bring the Finnish Constitution, 
moderate and loyal although it was,to an end. 
In a measure, she succeeded, but at the expense 
of that loyalty and popularity which would have 
been extended to her and her consort by the 
nation they had been placed to govern. 

* % * 

Mrs. Sarah Thomas, of Burryport, South 
Wales, began life in the year 1788, and this 
fact having been communicated to the Princess 
of Wales, together with a photograph of the old 
lady of 106, a very charming and graceful reply 
was sent through Colonel Clarke. ‘‘ Her Royal 
Highness is much interested to hear of this very 
old subject of her Majesty the Queen, and wishes 
to make her a little present of 1UGs., one for each 
birthday she has passed.” So the little surprise 
arranged by the Princess of Wales for Mrs. 
Sarah Thomas,of the same principality, was duly 
carried out, and by this time the old lady is 
rejoicing in her luxuries and comforts which all 
her birthdays have brought her, for the Princess 
stipulated that the money was to be expended 
“for her comfort and pleasure.” 

* * & 

Miss Mary Hamill, half-sister of Lord Russell, 
of Killowen, has died at Newry Convent, aged 
seventy-nine. She was a sister of the Poor 
Clares Community in Newry for over fifty-six 
years, and was the oldest nun in Treiand. 

* * % 

The wife of the minister over the native church 
at Pulton, Kivewilliam’s Town, South Africa, 
writes : ‘* THe Woman’s SIGNAL is very interest- 
ing. Many of the Katlir girls here know English 
quite well, and enjoy reading the papers when | 
have done with them. Many of the things about 
different people, and the work they are doing, 
are wonders to them, and the questions they ask 
are quite amusing. It opens a new world to 
them ; they have very few books in their own 
language, and so know very little about the out- 
side world, but they have very good memories.” 

+ * & 


The Bridgman School for Girls, at Pekin, 
China, has recently determined tu receive no 
more girls with bound fect. The native 
Christians at Pekin, as the result of an en- 
thusiastic meeting, have formed an Anti-foot- 
binding Society. 
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MORAL v. PHYSICAL FORCE. 


BY SARAH GRAND. 


Spzakine at the Pioneer Club on Thursday 
night, Madame Sarah Grand said : 

I choose the subject for debate to-night 
“Moral versus Physical force in the world,” 
because it seems to me there is more of hope 
in it than in other subjects. At the same time 
I confess there is a great deal in it which at the 
first glance may well make us despair of our- 
selves. 

The fashion of thought nowadays, the fashion 
of considering facts while the causes are left 
alone. We are confronted again and again with 
the fact that there is so much said and written 
by sincere and honest women who raise our 
spirits to the greatest heights only to dash them 
down again and again, for these women are not 
to be relied upon when it comes to a point of 
practice. And there must be somo reason for 
all this. My faith in the aoop that is in 
humanity makes me believe that they are 
sincere in what they say. But weare living, as 
you know, in the midst of a great conflict, flung 
here and whirled there, with no weapon ready 
to our hands. It is the conflict of spirit versus 
matter and the question is, Which will now 
conquer in the world, the spiritual or the moral 
force ? 

We find ourselves face to face with these two 
fucts, the recognition on the one hand of a 
moral law—some force which can lead us up 
to that spiritual essence we call divine—and 
on the other hand we recognise that force which 
binds us to the flesh. The alpha and omega of 
progress is disinterested love. In the beginning 
there was no evidence of the divine in man. 
Man differed little from the animal he slew in 
self-defence. In the mother period this love 
first showed itself. Among the animals we find 
it was the mother who fought for her young 
more than for herself. 

Since the mother period ended in the humilia- 
tion of women it has been all war—men’s 
hands against each other till the present day, 
when it is beginning to be more men’s heads 
against each other than their hands. Man in 
the aggregate does not recognise the moral 
principle as a living force, and tells us that a 
great moral principle has always been in the 
world, and that intellectual progress is a slow 
growth. The supporters of this theory would 
have us believe that the brain has done more 
for the world than the heart—than the carrying 
out of the precepts of One who first struck the 
note when He commanded us to love one 
another. Love, Churity, Truth, and Affection, 
these in every civilised language are the expres- 
sions of the divine harmony, and by-and-by they 
will be recognised as the controlling forces in 
the world. 

Moral law is the general intellect, its aide- 
de-camp. Intellectual power is a form of physi- 
cal power. The spiritual is that further faculty, 
and love is the key to it. 

The women, like Elizabeth Fry, Florence 
Nightingale, and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, are those 
who have raised the world in the scale of 
civilisation by their moral power. But these 
also must be remembered, the many women who 
enforce right principles in the home. In the 
first mother period it was for the physical well- 
being that, they worked. Now we believe we 
are passing into a second period in which we 
contend against the very principle of evil itself. 

I think we all agree that intellect is only at 
its best when guided by morality, and that we 

are still progressing and working out our own 
salvation, 
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THE ETHICS OF SHOPPING. 
A PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION. 


An advocate having won a case by great skill, 
and being asked in confidence on which side he 
thought the equities were, replied that there 
wasn’t an atom of equity on either side. Many 
people in a similar way would say of the ethics 
of shopping that there isn’t an atom of ethics 
about it. The object of this article is to show 
there is a plain duty in the matter, and how it 
may best be carried out. 

A man wanting a suit of clothes, and hesita- 
ting between two shops of which, in the one, 
labour is employed under good conditions and 
at fair pay, in the other at miserable rates and 
under vile conditions ought to know that by 
choosing the one or the other he causes & 
worker to be employed for so many days under 
happy or under miserable conditions. Nor can 
he salve his conscience by thinking that if he 
buys at the “sweating” shop he will have a few 
more shillings to spend elsewhere, and so 
“employ more labour,” for those few shillings 
will employ just as much labour if spent by the 
journeyman tailor as if spent by himself, 
the only difference being that in the one case 
the tailor enjoys the produce, in the other case 
he enjoys it himself. 

ARE WE SWEATERS P 


The like argument applies to all our custom. 
If we buy of the sweater or of the shopkeeper 
who derives his supplies from sweaters, we 
are sweaters. Clearly, therefore, the ethics of 
shopping demand that we should purchase only 
goods made under conditions which afford the 
worker a decent living. Even at a sacrifice to 
ourselves this is clearly incumbent ; but happily 
such goods may ordinarily be had as cheap as 
any of equal quality, while the low-priced 
“sweated” goods are very often inferior in 
material and workmanship, made to tempt the 
customer who wants a pretentious article, whose 
avarice overreaches itself, or whose poverty 
makes an immediate small saving the supreme 
consideration. 

But how is this duty to be carried out P How 
are we to know “fair” goods when we see 
them? Weare not skilled in the qualities of 
an endless variety of articles and in the proper 
relation in each case of prices to qualities. 
Nor can we spend our lives in acquiring such 
knowledge ; and it is no good inquiring of the 
dealer. Even if we knew, price is no sure 
guide. The other day the papers told us of a 
mantle sold for some guineas, for which the 
women who made it got hardly a larger number 
of pence. Nor is there any protection in the 
apparent respectability of a shop. Even if we 
see the workroom it does not amount to much. 
A worker told me the other day of a workshop 
which was “ bogey,” kept for show, with a few 
workers in it, while tons of work were sent 
home which never went through it at all, but 
was done by outworkers. 


INAPPLICABLE METHODS. 

To meet these difficulties it has been at- 
tempted to form a list of “fair houses,” but 
as a shop draws its supplies often from 
a multitude of sources which change from 
day to day, the idea is scarcely workable, 
unless with a few classes of shops, 
such as bakeries. Again the branding 
of goods has been suggested, and a label 
has actually been introduced with felt 
hats showing those which are made by 
Trade Unionists. ‘This method, however, is 
clearly inapplicable to many classes of 
commodities, apart altogether from the danger 
of such a label being forged, and many other 
difficulties. 

The fact is, the consumers need a fair dealing 
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‘“‘gtore” where they can buy with as little 
trouble as elsewhere, and yet be sure that their 
representatives who manage it have secured every 
article from the best possible sources. Every 
workmen’s co-operative store throughout the 
country ought to be such a “ fair-dealing ” store 
and as the customers as members have the means 
of knowing and controlling all done by their com- 
mittees, they are to blame if the dealing is 
not fair, In London, working class stores are 
rare, and the customer has not the means of 
keeping the great “ supply ” associations—much 
less the ordinary shopkeeper—up to the mark. 
If a few thousand families as earnest for fair 
goods as most people are for cheap would agree 
together, there is no reason why such a fair- 
dealing store should not be organised on a great 
scale and even with profit to its members, 
Meanwhile it has been done on a small scale ut 
86, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, by those interested 
in the movement called the “ co-partnership 
of labour.” This is a form of co-operation in 
which every worker has his or her share in the 
profit of the common work ; has the right to 
capitalise that share of profit, and so become a 
member of the society which employs him, with 
a voice in its management. The movement is 
making great headway, and now yields a great 
variety of very genuine productions. 


A °° FAIR HOUSE.” 


The Hart Street depot (near the Museum 
and. Mudie’s) has therefore been organised 
that those who believe in the principle may sup- 
port it with their custom. But apart from this 
special principle it is a store of goods all made 
under fair conditions, and asfar as I know, the only 
one where such conditions are guaranteed. Here 
may be had at ordinary prices, and of the best 
quality, boots and shoes, and hosiery of all 
descriptions, clothes made from gold medal 
cloths by thoroughly competent tailors, ladies’ 
dress stuffs, flannelettes, serges, shawls, plaids, 
shirts and shirtings, some kinds of calico, flannel 
and towels, and so on. Outside the clothing 
department there are cutlery, needles, brushes, 
and brooms, mats, garden requisites of all sorts, 
cocoas, and.a great variety of co-operative pro- 
ductions. The venture is not as yet large, but 
it is progressing markedly and the Co-operative 
Institute Society, which is responsible for it, 
hopes it will some day be the great “ Fair 
Dealing Store” of which I have spoken. They 
do not work it for profit, and they ask nothing 
but a trial from those who believe in the ethics 
of shopping, as well as those who believe in 
co-partnership of labour. 


qe 


DARKEST ENGLAND SCHEIIE. 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to 
the annual meeting of the ‘‘ Darkest England 
Scheme,” which is being held in the Queen’s 
Hall, Langham Place, on Monday, June 11th, at 
7.30 o'clock, when General Booth will speak on 
the present position and prospects of the scheme. 
John Cory, Esq., J.P., will preside, and the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B,, etc., etc., Sir George 
Gray, K.C.B., P.C., etc., ete, the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Meath, Sir Walter Foster (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Goverment Board), Sir 
John Gorst, Q.C., M.P., W. S. Caine, Esq., M.P., 
Cyril Dodds, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Miles McInnes, 
Esq., M.P., the Rev. Urijah Thomas (Chairman 
elect. of the Congregational Union), and other 
leading citizens and gentlemen interested 10 
philanthropic work have promised to attend. 


* & 


Miss May Yates announces “A Pictorial 
Monologue” on ‘* Law and Liberty amongst the 
English-speaking People” at Marlborough Hall, 
307, Regent Strect, on Thursday, June 7th, at 
8.30 pm. Miss Yates promises dramatic 
recitations, musical effects, lime-light views, etc, 
and the entertainment, thus varied, should prove 
most pleasant and agreeable. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


PART II. 
gpeakine of my mother and her sisters 
Mrs. Ritchie says :— 


Ata time when a young lady’s wildest aspira- 
tions did not reach beyond crinolines and 
frisettes, Mrs. Cameron and other members of 
her family (of whom many used to come to the 
island) realised for themselves the artistic fitness 
of things, the natural affinity between use and 
beauty, and being a very beautiful and interesting 
family of sisters, they were able to live out their 
own theories and to illustrate them. Each had 
her own particular bias ; one of them, especially 
loved and looked to by all the rest in turn, 
seemed to me to touch everything with a certain 
spiritual grace and tenderness all her own. “Is 
he poor and disappointed, is his wife so ill?” I 
can still hear that dear voice saying; “how I 
should like to make their acquaintance ! ” Many 
will remember that, among other gifts, some of 
theso ladies had that of uniting Paris art and the 
draperies of Raphael into a happy combination 
for their own daily wear and use. To see one of 
this sisterhood float into a room with sweeping 
robes and falling folds was almost an event in 
itself, and not to be forgotten. They did not in 
the least trouble themselves about public opinion; 
their own family was large enough to contain all 
the elements of interest and criticism. 


THE COURAGE OF GOOD TASTE. 


They had unconventional rules for life, which 
excellently suited themselves, and which also 
interested and stimulated other people. (ne 
marked peculiarity in the whole family was their 
respect for their own time; our philistine domestic 
rule, by which, from earliest hour in the morning, 
the women of the house are expected to be at the 
receipt of custom, to live in public, to receive any 
casual stranger, any passing visitor, was utterly 
ignored by them. They were busy with their 
own affairs, and anything they undertook they 
followed up with absolute directness of purpose ; 
and this, I believe, is the secret of all success. 
“You can’t do anything without some trouble,” 
said one of these charming ladies, tearing her 
soft white hands, and resolutely gathering 
beautiful sprays of thorny roses for an old friend. 
They were unconscious artists, divining beauty 
and living with it. It was this charming gift, 
this courage of good taste in Mrs. Cameron, that 
gave her so much success in photography. . 

Something of what William Morris has done 
for the homes of intelligent people; what the 
ssthetic school ought to have done (only it took 
too long a step towards the sublime), these ladies 
were the first to suggest ; and what some of her 
sisters did for everyday life, Mrs. Cameron 
devised for the world of beautiful shadows which 
she loved so dearly. 


A DEVOTEE OF ART. 

This lady, as I have said, followed up her art 
with extraordinary trouble and devotion, and 
also expected much from her sitters. Sitting to 
her was a serious affair, and not to be lightly 
entered upon. We came at her summons, we 
trembled (or we should have trembled had we 
dared to do so) when the round black eye of the 
camera was turned upon us; we felt what conse- 
quences, what disastrous waste of time and 
inoney and effort might ensue from any passing 
quiver of emotion. As I write, a respectable 
inatron beside me exclaims at the remembrance 
of that solemn ordeal of the glass house, and the 
prick of the angel’s wings fastened upon her bare 
shoulders in infant days. What was it to her in 
those times whether or not an exquisite little 
picture of cherubim or seraphim was given to the 


world, a picture which is now a delight and 
possession to her own descendants in turn P 

When I go over the list of portraits which are 
here given to the world in the volume entitled 
“ Tennyson and his friends,” the little dark room 
at the back of the dining-room opens once more 
to admit the sitters in succession; Lord Tennyson 
coming down half reluctant, half willing to 
take part in this shadowy presentment, but 
wholly interested in his old friend’s success. 1 
remember one special long afternoon's sitting, 
when the camera and the sun seemed to be 
running some desperate race ; and when at last 
Tennyson walked away, Watts succeeded the 
laureate in the chair, which had been moved to 
the verandah to catch the last rays of the light. 
Then came Mrs. Cameron's joyful burst of 
triumph, She was exhausted, but successful ; her 
task was done for the day; she had accomplished 
her dream; the vision of the laureate, of the 
great painter were there, safely recorded by the 
lens. Tennyson christened his own picture 
“The Dirty Monk.” 

It is delightful still to remember the photo- 
grapher’s delight in her work, She would come 
from her dark room holding the dripping glass 
before her, and calling to us all to sympathise ; 
husband, children, friends within the gates, maids 
from their work, the ox and ass were each 
summoned in turn. In one of her letters to her 
niece, Mrs. Leslie Stephen, she says touchingly : 
“While the spirit is within me, I must praise 
those I love.” And in the same way she seemed 
to live, and have her being, in the love and 
appreciation of those she cared for, without any 
great regard for persons. She was like Abou ben 
Adhem, who loved his fellow men. She could 
appreciate greatness, and she could appreciate 
smallness too. It was impossible to her to send 
any one empty away who came to her, nor to 
leave any willingly out of the feast of life; and 
so the hungry guests crowded round about her 
path. 

A MOONLIGHT PROCESSION. 

Not unfrequently those kind hosts at Farring- 
ford must have suffered from our multipli- 
cations and untimely accompaniments. We used 
to go up with Mrs. Cameron to Farringford in 
the dark after dinner, carrying lanterns along the 
lane, gathering as we went along, like the 
Pied Piper’s followers. We were all anxious to 
accompany her, and so her procession used to 
lengthen and multiply. 

“ Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins.” 

It is at once touching and provoking to 
realise how human beings will ever crowd 
through each gap towards the light which they so 
often dim or extinguish in their eager struggle 
after it. Only such a steady beam as the laureate’s 
could have stood the lifelong storm about his 
way—theadmiring, stimulating, teasing, exhaust- 
ing stream of succeding individualities, each de- 
manding recognition and consideration ; so much 
effort in return for each expression of very 
genuine sympathy. Happily, true sunshine 
cannot be put out. Mrs, Cameron’s own 
wonderful buoyancy and charity of nature als, 
carried her safely through her own ordeal 
slighter in degree, but no less enduring. 

Her vitality and keen interest in the common 
affairs of life seemed to be catching; she could 
get people to do things fur her as nobody ever 
did before. She had a lawn laid out on one 
oceasion in a single night as a surprise for her 
husband, I have seen a whole room full of 
people of different ages and standings all helping 
to carry out ler plans, and feeling a responsibility 
and unfeigned interest in their success, which 
their own atfairs--perhaps more really important 
—entirely failed to create. I still remember a 
procession of young men carrying foot-pans full 
of photographs by moonlight across the garden, 


when, for some reason, these photographs had to 
be moved. They were strange young men from 
Oxford and elsewhere, who had only called by 
chance, and for the first time. They are now 
grave and reverend seignors, making speeches in 
Parliament, directing fleets, armies, and elec- 
tions; also never were pans of photographs 
more carefully carried by moonlight. Indeed, 
we all seemed to be performing parts in some 
fanciful pageant, making believe, and yet 
thoroughly in earnest as children at their play, 
and ost entirely enjoying our holiday. 

As I look at the portrait of the Master of 
Balliol, one holiday noon comes back to me most 
vividly among the others. The light straggles 
through the mossy-twisted branches of the trees 
in the park. Tennyson and his sons are leading 
the way to the little gate which opens to the 
lane ; Jowett, following behind, presently stops 
short, and looks up into the silvered branches 
overhead ; and then Lionel Tennyson, coming 
back under the moonlit trees, tells us to listen 
to the nightingale, which has just begun to sing. 
So for a few charmed minutes wo all stand in 
silence, while the note reaches us from very far 
away. 

PORTRAITS OF OLD FRIENDS. 

Among the first, as among those continuing 
to the last of Lord Tennyson’s old friends, 
should certainly be placed the honoured and 
familiar names of the Master of Balliol and of 
the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Bradley, whose 
portrait is also among those given here, With 
the portraits of Mr. Browning and of Mr. Lecky, 
I first made acquaintance in the little station at 
Brockenhurst, where Mrs, Cameron had hung 
them for the pleasure of travellers, Who before 
her ever thought of adorning the railways with 
photographs ? 

Mrs, Cameron in her annals speaks gratefully 
of the help and aid she received from Sir Henry 
Taylor, who sat to her with infinite patience 
and interest. ‘There are many legends of Sir 
Henry Taylor's visits to Dimbola, one of which 
I cannot help quoting here. He had been ill, 
and the guest-chamber prepared for him looked 
to the east, so that, although the morning sun 
shone in, the afternoon looked dark and chill. 
Mrs. Cameron happened to go in the day before 
he arrived to see that all was ready for 
her guest, and suddenly she determined that 
another window should be made in time for his 
coming. The mason and the carpenter were sent 
for then and there ; that very afternoon the 
work was set in hand; late into the night they 
laboured. Early in the morning the window- 
frame was completed and fixed, and when the 
traveller arrived on the following day Mrs. 
Cameron showed her guest into his room all 
comfortably preparcd with bright gleams of 
afternoon sunshine streaming through thecurtain. 
Even the muslin blinds were in their places ; 
they were put up only a minute before the 
carriage drove to the door. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 

I was once at Freshwater during one of Sir 
Henry Taylor’s visits to Mrs. Cameron, and 
Tennyson came down from Farringford to dine 
with them. “Tell me,” said Mrs, Cameron, after 
all was over, “ did you ever hear better talk in all 
your life? ” And in truth I could answer, never 
in all my life, for the unaftected knowledge of 
both the talkers, their interest in what they said 
(they talked chiefly of their own subjects, of 
literature, of the effect upon the imagination of 
different metres and rhythms), their natural flow 
of quotation, their delightfal give and take, im- 
pressed one very greatly. Sir Henry Taylor had 
thought over the things he spoke of, and knew 
them and realised them; Tennyson lived the 
things he said, and made us all live in them, for 
he had the power of making all men into poets 


for the time being, I used to think. 
Ly 
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A woman writing from Freshwater, from 
Tennyson’s very gate, a friend of these friends, 
has written of her own past in words that reach 
one’s heart, somehow :— 

‘* Ah! human love, thou half by death made 
whole, 

Believe thine own divineness : pour thy hymn 

Along the dirges . . .” 

We look back at our own best treasures of 
remembrance, we turn towards the days when 
hope was strongest, but we know at the same 
time that much of all that the past contained 
of what was best will go to make our own 
future and that of those who are coming after 
us. Hidden in time lie the poets for whom 
Tennyson is yet to sing, and the men and 
women who will love his message; and mean- 
while, we hope and we remember, and are grate- 
ful to those who give back to us with light and 
with shadow, or with bodily presentment and 
faithful effort, what is so worthy of being lived 


again... . 

We have all read of late the story of the 
great eclipse, of which only yesterday the 
shadow swept the earth, from one coast to 
another, from America to America, from sea 
to sea, through Africa to the Sahara; and as 
the mighty shadow travelled on, those who 
watched stood ready to mark its course, and 
that which could only be seen while the shade 
of the lesser planet lay between us and the 
sun. And so to those who wait, it is the 
shadow of life and death, of such life and 
death which reveals to us for a moment the 
illimitable beyond. 

I have already ventured to borrow from 
Charles Turner’s sonnets ; his farewell to the 
Isle of Wight seems so appropriate in con- 
clusion that I cannot refrain from quoting 
it :-— 

‘* Silent I gazed upon our foaming wake, 

And silent on the Island hills I gazed. 

As ape ebbing stream we bore to make 

Our harbour, while the west athwart us blazed. 
Ret. = my thoughts ; my memory wandered 


To those fair shores—the Needles and the 


Downs ; 
The happy woodlands and the little towns, 
For every day a new and pleasant track. 
eee The shadows of our mast 
And sail ran sadly o’er the fruitless ooze 
At sunset, as between the banks we passed 
Of that tide falling river, speeding fast 
To land, and further from those fond adieus.” 


The present is a timely moment for a declara- 
tionfrom the Anti-Gambling League of the course 
which it intends to take in the immediate future, 
and in the June number of the New Review the 
Secretary of that institution will have an article 
entitled ‘Our Principles and Programme,” in 
which he will set forth a plan of campaign, which, 
it is said, is to embrace those in high places. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


There was but a scanty muster of honourable 
members when the House re-assembled after the 
Whitsuntide recess, yet there was force enough 
on the opposition side to ensure no small amount 
of tedious and time-wasting obstruction. 


In zoey to various questions the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that Friday week 
would be set apart for the debate on Uganda, 
and other times for various measures of import- 
ance, but he still persisted that he could not name 
a day for the Liquor Traffic Local Control Bill, 
and it seems generally admitted that this all 
important Temperance measure is dead and 
buried so far as this session is concerned. 


The Parochial Electors (Registration Accelera- 
tion) Bill was read a second time and referred 
to aselect committee. The object of this Bill 
is to so press forward the work of drawing up 
the new registers necessitated by the Paris 
Councils Bill as to enable the election under 
that Act to take place next November simul- 
taneously with the municipal elections. 


The House then went into Committee of 
Supply on the Civil Service and Revenue 
Departments Estimates, and their votes in 
Class I., Public Works and Buildings, were 
passed. 


The Local Government (Scotland) Bill was 
read a second time without dissent, and was 
referred to the Standing Committee on Scotch 
Bills. The discussion on this measure, so dear 
to the majority of Scotch men and women, was 
prolonged and animated. 


But all this was a mere preliminary skirmish ; 
it was for the great battle of the Budget that 
Parliamentarians were preparing themselves 
aforetime. All the wiseacres were at work; the 
most foolish of them prognosticated a drop to 
fourteen in the Ministerialist majority. Land, 
Capital, and Alcohol were each to be mulcted, 
and the threefold resistance was expected by 
many to be tremendous. 


On Thursday, as we were settling down to a 
pleasant little dinner-party in one of the cosy 
private dining-rooms, the Division bell rang, and 
there was a general rush from table of all the 
members of Parliament present. The soup had 
barely cooled, however, when back they returned 
in triumph to report a majority of forty in favour 
of the Budget as against Sir J. Lubbock's 
Amendment, and by the time coffee was reached 
the bell rang once more, and the ‘‘Oyez”’ of the 
attendants rang through the corridors, and mem- 
Lers flocked upstairs now to swell the majority 
to forty-five. 


The Cab Strike came up for discussion, as 
everything under the sun seems to do now- 
adays in our much overworked legislature. But 
the Jehus have scored, and whatever the out- 
come of the Parliamentary Committee may be, 
there is no doubt that the serious discussion of 


their alleged grievances, will add dignity to the 
not very enviable lot of the London cabman. 


Of Mr. Mundella it may truly be said 
“Nothing became him like the leaving of it,” 
The personal explanation made in a full House 
by the President of the Board of Trade was 
listened to with the respectful attention it 
deserved. No one has had a more honourable 
career than this member, who through sheer 
perseverance and talent has risen from the 
ranks to be head of the greatest Trade 
Department in the world. But while realis. 
ing Mr. Mundella’s absolutely untarnished 
personal reputation, we feel he has made the 
amende honorable in retiring from an office which 
will have to inquire into the misdoings of a 
Company with which he at one time was 
unluckily identified. 


The “ Children’s Charter,” as tho Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Bill has been dubbed, has 
passed though Committee with triumphant 
majorities of 103 and 177, as against the limiting 
amendments proposed by Mr. C. H. Hopwood, 
one of the very few survivors in the present House 
of Commons of the old /aissez faire of the 
Manchester School of Economics. The Bill is 
based on the sound principle of deepening the 
sense of personal responsibility in those who 
bring human lives into the world. This responsi- 
bility few indeed appreciate, terrible though 
it is, inasmuch as there is no chance of con- 
sulting the unborn as to their desire or not to 
visit this sphere of conscious being. 


The Committee of Inquiry into Prisons has 
now been appointed, with Mr. H. Gladstone 
chairman. Amongst those serving on it are Mr. 
Haldane, Q.C., one of the most rising of our 
younger members of Parliament, Dr. J. H. 
Bridges, late of the Local Government Board, and 
Miss Orme, whose business capacity and logical 
acumen are already widely known. It is to be 
hoped that this Committee will enlarge their 
scope, and while visiting prisons throughout the 
country, will take the opportunity of inquiring 
as to the conditions under which women are 
placed while under arrest at police stations. 


OUR WHITE RIBBON LEADERS IN 
DUBLIN. 


Lapy Henry Somerset and Miss Frances E. 
Willard went to Dublin last week and held a 
meeting at which 6,000 persons were present, 
presided over by James Wigham, Esq., President 
of the Chamber of Commerce. A local Woman's 
Temperance Society was formed, to te auxiliary 
to the World’s W.U.T.U. 

The Lord and Lady Mayoress gave a reception 
at the Mansion House, Dublin, to meet Lady 
Henry and Miss Willard, which was largely 
attended. A deputation of leading Temperance 
a ma women waited on the leaders at their 
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I opened the Bible lying on an hotel table and 
lighted on this memorable verse : Psalm xxxvii. 
3, “Trust in the Lord, and do good, so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.” 

That was a turning-point in life with me. 
Great spiritual illumination, unequalled in all 
my history before, had been vouchsafed me in 
the sorrowful last days at Evanston, but here 
came clinching faith for what was to me a most 
difficult emergency. 

Convinced that I must make my own ex- 
perience and determine my own destiny, I now 
bent all my forces to find what Archimedes wanted, 
namely, “where to stand” within the charmed 
circle of the temperance reform. Chicago must 
be my field, for home was there and the sacred 
past with its graves of the living and dead. But 
nobody had asked me to work there and I was 
specially in mood to wait and watch for pro- 
vidential intimations. Meanwhile many and 
varied offers came from the educational field, 
tempting in respect of their wide outlook and 
large promise of financial relief. In this dilemma 
I consulted my friends as to their sense of my 
duty, every one of them, including my dear 
mother and my revered counsellor Bishop 
Simpson, uniting in the decision that he thus 
expressed: “If you were not dependent on 
your own exertions for the supply of current 
needs, I would say, be a philanthropist, but of 
all work, the temperance work pays least and 
you cannot afford to take it up. I therefore 
counsel you to remain in your chosen and 
successful field of the higher education.” 

No one stood by me inthe preference I freely 
expressed to join the Crusade women, except 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, our chief American 
orator among women, who sent me a letter full 
of enthusiasm for the newline of work, and pre- 
dicted success for me therein. It is said that 


Napoleon was wont to consult his marshals and 
then do as he pleased, but I have found this 
method equally characteristic of ordinary mortals, 
and certainly it is one that I followed in the greatest 
decision of my life, When I went East I first 
met Mr. Henry F. Durant, founder of Wellesley 
College, at Old Orchard, and he said to me, “I 
have built a college as ‘perfect and beautiful as 
any palace, and I have dedicated it to the girls 
of the nation. It is my firm resolve to have 
only women in the faculty. You are a believer 
in the emancipation of women. I invite you to 
become a member of my faculty, and I 
have searched this country as with a lighted 
candle to find the women whom I can trust, but 
you deliberately decline. Come and see the 
college, and it will give you everlasting regrets, 
to say the least of it.” So I went out to 
Wellesley and saw its beauty, which compared 
favourably with that of the finest educational 
buildings that ono sees abroad. We lingered 
longest in the library, which was Mr. Durant’s 
delight, a perfect gem, as everybody truly said, 
and he asked me again if this college were 
not my fitting place. But I had turned my 
face for ever from the only educational insti- 
tution in all the world to which I was devotedly 
attached, and nothing that I could see anywhere 
after that could ever give me either regret or 
hope. 

In August, while visiting in Cambridge, Mass., 
I received two letters on the sameday. The first 
was from Rev. Dr. Van Norman, of New York, 
inviting me to become “ Lady Principal” of his 
fashionable school for young women, adjoining 
Central Park, where I was to have just what and 
just as few classes as I chose, and a salary of twenty- 
four hundred dollars per year. The other was 
from Mrs. Louise 8. Rounds, of Centenary M. E. 
Church, Chicago, one of the women who had gone 
to the City Council on the memorable night of 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Continued. 

In June of 1874 I resigned my position 
as Dean in the Woman’s College and Professor 
of sthetics in the North-western University. 
It has been often said in my praise that 
I did this for the explicit purpose of enlisting 
in the temperance army, but it is my 
painful duty in this plain, unvarnished tale 
to admit that the reasons upon which I 
based that act, so revolutionary of all my 
most cherished plans and purposes, related 
wholly to the local situation in the University 
itself. However, having resigned, my strongest 
impulses were toward the Crusade movement as 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that, going 
East immediately, I sought the leaders of the 
newly formed societies of temperance women 
and these were the first persons who befriended 
and advised me in the unknown field of “ Gospel 
Temperance.” With them 1 saw the great un- 
washed, unkempt, ungospelled multitude for the 
first time in my life as they gathered in a dingy 
down-town square of New York city, to hear 
Dr. Boole preach on Sabbath afternoon. 

With several of these new friends I went to 
Old Orchard Beach, Me., where Francis Murphy, 
a drinking man and ’saloon-keeper recently 
reformed, had called the first “Gospel Temper- 
ance Camp Meeting” known to our annals. Here 
I first met General Neal Dow and heard him tell 
the story of Prohibitory Law, and here in a Port- 
land hotel, where I stayed and wondered “‘ where 
the money was to come from” as I had none, and 
had my mother’s expenses and my own to meet, 
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March, 1874, and she wrote in substance as 
follows : 

“T was sitting at my sewing work to-day, 
pondering the future of our young temperance 
association. Mrs. O. B. Wilson, our president, does 
all she can and has shown a really heroic spirit, 
coming to Lower Farwell Hall for a prayer-meet- 
ing every day in the week, though she lives a long 
distance from there and is old and feeble, and 
the heat has been intense. She cannot go 
on much longer, and it has come to me, as I 
believe from God, that you ought to be our 
President. We are a little band without money 
or experience, but with strong faith. When 
I thought of this I went right out to see some 
of our leading women, and they all say that if 
you will agree to come, there will be no trouble 
about your election. Please let me hear at once.” 

I cannot express the delight with which I 
greeted thisannouncement. Here was my “ open 
door” all unknown and unsought—a place pre- 
pared for me in one true temperance woman’s 
heart, and a chance to work for the cause that 
had in so short a time become so dear to me. I 
at once declined the New York offer, and very 
svon after started for the West. 

The first saloon Iever entered was Sheffner’s, on 
Market Street, Pittsburgh, on my way home. In 
fact, that was the only glimpse I ever personally 
had of the Crusade. I had lived in this dun- 
coloured city well nigh a year, more than a 
decade earlier, and now when I visited my 
old friends at the Pittsburgh Female College 
I spoke with enthusiasm of the Crusade, and of 
the women who were, as I judged from a morning 
paper, still engaged in it here. This group of 
kindly educational people looked upon me with 
astonishment when I proposed to seek out “ those 
temperance women ” and to go with them to the 
saloons, for in the two years that I had taught 
in Pittsburgh these friends associated me with 
the recitation room, the Shakspeare Club, the 
lecture course, the opera, indeed, all the haunts 
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open to me that a literary-minded woman would 
care to enter. However, they were too polite to 
disappoint me, and so they had me piloted by 
some of the factotums of the place to the head- 
quarters of the Crusade, where I was warmly 
welcomed. Shortly after this I was made presi- 
dent of the Chicago W.C.T.U. 

No words can adequately characterise the 
change wrought in my life by the decision I have 
chronicled. Instead of peace I was to participate 
in war ; instead of the sweetness of home, never 
more dearly loved than I had loved it, I was to 
become a wanderer on the face of the earth; 
instead of libraries I was to frequent public halls 
and railway cars; instead of scholarly and cul- 
tured men I was to see the dregs of saloon and 
gambling house and haunt of shame. But women 
who were among the fittest gospel survivals were 
to be my comrades ; little children were to be 
gathered from near and from far in the Loyal 
Temperance Legion, and whoever keeps such 
company should sing a psalm of joy, solemn as it 
is sweet. Hence I have felt that great pro- 
motion came to me when I was counted worthy 
to bea worker in the organised Crusade for “ God 
and home and native land.” Temporary differ- 
ences may seem to separate some of us for a while, 
but I believe with all my heart that farther on we 
shall be found walking once more side by side. 
In this spirit let me try to tell a little of our 
story. 

One day in September, 1874, a few ladies 
assembled in one of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association prayer rooms adjoining Farwell Hall, 
and elected me their president. One of them 
came to me at the close of the meeting, and said, 
«“ We have no money, but we will try to get some 
if you will tell us your expectations as to salary.” 
“ Ah,” thought I, “here is my coveted opportunity 
for the exercise of faith,” and I quietly replied, 
“Qh, that will be all right!” and the dear 
innocent went her way thinking that some rich 


friend had supplied the necessary help. It was 
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known that my generous comrade, Miss Kate A, 


Jackson, had taken me abroad for a stay of over 


two years, so the ladies naturally concluded that 


she was once more the good fairy behind the 
scenes. But this was not true. 
approved my entrance upon temperance work, 
She was a thousand miles away and knew nothing 
of my needs, 
friend I knew she would help me in this crisis 
but I chose not to tell her, for I had a theory, and 
now was the time to put it to the test. 


She had not 


Having always been my faithful 


) Tom 
mind there was a missing link in the faith of 


George Miiller, Dorothea Triibel, and other 
saintly men and women who “ spoke and let their 


wants be known ” by means of annual announce- 


ments, reports, etc., so I said to myself, “I am 
just simply going to pray, to work, and to trust 


God.” So, with no financial backing whatever, 
I set about my work, opened the first “head- 


quarters” known to Woman’s Christian Tem- 


perance Union annals—the Young Men'sChristian 
Association giving me a room rent free ; organised 
committees for the few lines of work then thought 
cf by us; started a daily three o'clock prayer- 
meeting, at which signing the pledge and seeking 
the Lord behind the pledge were constant factors; 
sent articles and paragraphs to the local press, 
having called upon every editor in the city and 
asked his help, or at least his tolerance ; addressed 
Sunday Schools, ministers and mass meetings, and 
once in a while made a dash into some town or 
village, where I spoke, receiving a collection which 
represented financially “ my little all.” I remem- 
ber that the first of these collections was at 
Princeton in October of 1874, and amounted to 
seven dollars, for I had small reputation and 
audiences in proportion. Meanwhile, my mother, 
who owned her little home free from incumbrance, 
held the fort at “ Rest Cottage,” Evanston, dis- 
missed her “ help,” and lived in strict seclusion 
and economy. I was entertained by different 
ladies in the city or was boarded at a nominal 
figure by one of the truest of my coadjutors, 
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Correspondence. 


WOMEN PASTORS. 


A correspondent writes :— 
nce to K.’s suggestion about women as 
Egy Nonconformist churches, how would 
one set about obtaining such a positilon? I 
know of one, & veritable woman of God, who 
would, I am sure, if the way > uel before her, 
joyfully accept the ministry of some chapel—to 
reach Christ is her life's vocation. She is 
loan of hundreds as their spiritual mother and 
Jeader, 8 woman given up to the service of God 
and humanity. er passion for the truth and 
her fervour in delivering it have many 
id souls to lives of better account. Her 
spiritual enthusiasm is balanced by clear judg- 
ment and commonsense, and her powers of 
administration well fit her for such a responsible 
ition. But how would she set about getting 
it? I think it’s a thousand pities she is not 
installed as minister of achapel somewhere. As 
long as I’ve been able to think at all and to see, 
it has always been a source of regret to me that 
the ministry was not opened to women, as so 
many of them are born spiritual leaders. I was 
glad to see that contribution from “ K,” for it 
is an expression of my uwn mind on the sub- 
ject, and I hope her suggestion will be followed 


up. 


SIR WILFRID FORGETS. 


Ina recent speech by our honoured Parlia- 
mentary ragion, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, I find 
the following passage :— 

“It is sixty years since the Temperance move- 
ment was initiated, and now we have innumerable 
societies fighting the drink; temperance societies, 
teetotal societies, Rechabites, Good Templars, the 
Salvation Army and Blue Ribbon men are all hard 
at work.” 

It occurred to me that Sir Wilfrid’s total 
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omission to recognise the at work of Tem- 
perance women (than which none in this realm 
is to-day doing more to forward the cause) was 
hardly fair. It certainly was not inspiring, and 
in one so ready to remember I can hardly 
account for such a lapse unless it is to be ex- 
plained by men’s failure to note and Pe 
what their wives and mothers do that is perhaps 
the most lamentable feature of our home life. 

This is not written in the spirit of carpi 
criticism, but as a gentle reminder to a good an 
true man that he owes it to us women to recognise 
and remember our work even as we who owe so 
much to him have always been quick and hearty 
in our recognition of his own. 

A Frienp or Att ConcERNED. 

London, May 26th, 1894. 


magnetism ; no woman has ever discovered to 
the world so many God-fearing, God-serving 
women ; no woman has ever been able to shape 
80 many original, helpful ideas into practical 
works for the betterment of mankind by means 
of woman’s cunning hand and love-filled hia as 
has been the case with this unfaltering, inde- 
fatigable sister of ours, to whom and of whom 
you said so many kind things. 

God will bless your own dear president and 
noble leader, so well known to us on the other 
side, whose comings and goings have had no little 
share in drawing us all nearer to the aisters and 
brothers of this motherland. 

So many have said to the writer, ‘“‘ We thank 
ou—America—for Miss Willard. She has 
elped us so much and wo have been so happ 

to have her among us.” Though America is 
80 anxious to receive her back again, yet we too 
are happy that she could be so long among you, 
for now you, too, love her, another tie es us 
nearer. 

We thank all who have honoured Frances E. 
Willard, and thus honoured and helped along the 
great cause of humanity with which she has so 
long been identified, not forgetting the great 
newspaper press, that should be thanked also 
for what it has done for British women and the 
work for humanity so ably performed by them 
everywhere. 

These are humble words from a humble 
follower ; but be assured, friends, could distance 
be annihilated and the loving sisters and proud 
brothers over the big water be permitted to see 
as we have seen, and hear as we have heard, the 
honour given to one so loved, honoured, and 
respected at home, many hundred thousand 
cheers would convince you that we feel thrice 


THANKS FROM AMERICA. 


Dear Stanat,—Please rl Sher epi your 
columns these few words of » appreciation, 
and acknowledgment to our loving and enthu- 
siastic sisters of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales for their kind words, sisterly affection, 
loving tributes, and high honours so lavishly 
bestowed by them upon our world’s leader of 
women, Frances E. Willard, since she came 
among you. 

Miss Willard’s thousands of friends on the 
other side were delighted to read detailed 
accounts of your great Exeter Hall meeting of 
last year, as furnished them by the best Chicago 
dailies. When those thousands read of these 
later tributes at the hands of our British friends 
how must they be affected? Who can describe 
for them the scenes in Holborn Town Hall, 


or that ificent gathering in the splendid | honoured by you who have so favoured our 
Queen’s q foremost representative of women, our greatest 
You need not be told by this feeble pen that 


organisation, and our country. 
you have made no mistake, that your affections Sincerely yours, 
are not misplaced. No woman has ever had so 


great a following because of her real personal 


N AMERICAN. 
London, May 21st, 1894. 


LONDON-GLASGOW. 


sy PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTEL, 


os: @ & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


new Hotel o te Huston, and within three 
be tie, walk of t. Pancras and King’s Oross 
Stations. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s, 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—" Luncheons, London.” Also at 
6, Montague Place, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST from 3s. 6d. 
In connection with 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath S8t., 
Glasgow. 


Recently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 
enger Elevator. 
Conducted on strictly Temperance Principles. 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


People Dont 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. Blood 
Matches at lid. per doz. boxes are generally 
bought instead of honest, health-preserving 
Safeties at 24d. per doz. Salvation Army Improved 
Safety Matches (‘ Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best inthe market, and ascheap as an 
decent Safety. The Salvation Army Matc 
Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


You Can 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 
using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 
sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 
Wake up ‘your shopkeepers! wake up your 
friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 


Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


ROBINSON & CLEAWER’S 

(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889.) 

Children’s 1s. 3d. per doz. Hemstitched, 
AM EB FE i Cisse: Sesaee 26, 3d. oD | Ladies’ ...... 20. 9d. per doz. 
sents oo eh Oambelor of Messrs. ROBINSON & 

p e iris jam ics 0 essre. 
er aig | POCKET oiitVui nave a world-wide tani The Queen 
Tiutrated Price Litt | KE ANDKERCHIEFS. 
OOLLARS. Tilers 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


LI N EN ENTS’ 4-fold, 4s. lld. per dozen. 


CUFFS, for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s, 11d. per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 
ES SES ne iaen ae & SHIRTS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


measure, 2s. extra). 

From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
Dinner Napkins, 58. 6d. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 28, 1ld.; 2g yards by :; 
yards, 58. lid. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. Manufacturers to HW, M. the Queen and 


the Empress Frederich of Germnnny, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


IRISH HAND-LOOM 
DOUBLE DAMASK. 


MADE IN OUR OWN LOOMS. 


Napkins ite ant Bel =F bee . from 14’‘6 per doz, 
Table Cloths, 2 yards square ee... ss  8/-= each. 


LARGER SIZES IN SAME PROPORTION. 


Great Variety of Designs. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 
“‘ Belfast House,” 89, New Bond St., London, W. 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street). 


Patterns Free on Application, 


MANUFACTORY AT WARINSGTOWN, CO. DOWN. 


~q 


ing. 


ee 
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LITERATURE DEPART- 
MENT. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


‘WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTs?’ 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 
1d.; 6s. per 100. 

A PLEA FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS. By Miss Balgarnie. 34d., post free, 

ee adam a tala ear ig ; Our Village 

e, tten an by Lad 
Somerset. Post free, a 7 Heary 

HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. ¥ 

*NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
Frances E, Willard. Introduction by Lad 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note by John G 
Whittier. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt, 3s,, post free, | 

*EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smi'h (H.W.S.). Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free, 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith (H.W.S.). Price 64., post free, 

MABRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. Joseph 
Lucas. Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 

* WHITE RIBBON HYMNAL. Miss Anna Gordon, 
A Collection of White Ribbon Songs, Price 
1s. 6d., post free. 

* OUR PORTRAIT ALBUM. Portraits with 
Short Sketches. Post free, 6d. 

*NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. Price 1s, 

GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity, 
Designed and Drawn by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Post free, 9d. 

*A SERIES OF BIBLE READINGS by Mrs, 
Pearsall Smith, in packets, price 33d., post free. 

GROCERS’ LICENSES, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Price 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

SURSUM CORDA. Mrs. Josephine Butler. 3d. 

*SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN, Miss 
Balgarnie. Price 

*THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss Frances E. Willard. Price 2d. 

*HOW TO ORGANISE TEMPERANCE MEET. 
INGS. Preface by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Price 1d. 

*THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE. By Anne W. Richardson, 
B.A. Price 1d. 

*WHAT IS ITTO BE ACHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen, in 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
Lady Henry. Price 7d., post free. 

*THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price 7d. 
per packet of one dozen, post free. 

ENVELOPE SERIES 
(Price, single copies, 1d., or 6s. per 100), 
Contains among others— 

*4 WIDER OUTLOOK. Lady Henry Somerset. 

*QUIET HOURS. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 

TEMPERANCE, as it Affects Women of the Upper 
and Middle Classes. By Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford. 

{ *MODERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President—LaDY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 

Beports:from'Branches intended for THE WOMAN'S 
SIGNAL must be written on one side of the paper only 
and reach the office not later than Monday morn- 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

SoUTH SHIELDs.—On Sunday, April 29th, the 
Show people gathered in the town for the Fair 
were invited to tea: in the Gospel Temperance 
Hall; about forty responded. After tea a meet 
was held which was addressed by the Rev. W. 
Hanson, Baptist minister. On Wednesday, May 
98rd, the Quarterly tea and meeting of members and 
friends of the Branch were held. From the meet- 
ing memorials were sent to the Government in 
support of the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill, 

also in support of more effectual legislation 
in relation to the Indian Cantonments. A paperon 
the Opium Traffic was read by Mrs. Johnson, of 
Jarrow. The meeting was presided over by Mrs. 


the Board Schools take up specific instruction and 
agree upon a text-book ; they can each indoctrinate 
their own children in the apr for total 
abstinence, giving them a ‘‘ thus nature, thus 
said reason, thus said the Lord.” 

This book is a desirable mother’s companion, and 
can be ordered through the Secretary of the Litera- 
oe Department, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 

treet. 


The Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir, winner of gold 
and silver medals at the Crystal Palace, are to give 
a grand concert under the auspices of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association on Mon- 
day evening, July 9th, at the City Temple. Mr. 
F. H. Cowen’s cantata “Rose Maiden” will be 
rendered by a chorus of 120 voices, assisted by other 
artistes. Fall particulars will be given later on. 

A correspondent writes: “The National British 
Women’s Temperance Association provides an 
ample and valuable supply of Temperance 
literature, for which temperance women are 
profoundly thankful, But caanot a fresh supply 
of recitations be provided? Our young women 
with talents for reciting complain that a 
meagre and hackneyed selection restrains their 
endeavours thus to help our cause. There appears 
to be a distinct opening for a new book containing 
pieces of high tone and varied styles. Amongst 
the large proportion of capable people now identi- 
fied with the Temperance cause, it is to be hoped 
an author will arise to create a fresh era in the 
annals of recitative endeavour.” 


INDUSTRIAL HOPE FUND. 
CORRECTION. 

Omitted from list : Drawing-room Meeting, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, £2 3s. 1d. The amount credited 
to Eccles Branch, Kent, should have been Maid- 
stone. 


CHILDREN’S FOUNTAIN FUND. 

The first list of subscriptions for the fountain 
has just come in. Weare very glad the children 
are at work, and we hope soon to receive larger 
lists from the little ones whose special interest 
the fountain is. 


(First list of Collections). s. d. 
Miss Mary Dallison Livens, aged 7 
Master Wilfred Herbert Livens, , 5- 3 6 
Master Geoffrey Robert Livens, ,, 
Children of the Rev. Herbert 
. Livens, of Bolton). 
From Miss Guyer’s class, Ryde, 4 
Mrs. Chattin for her Grandchildren 
(Brighton), nee cas ves 0 
From a Reader of THE Woman’sSicNaL 0 6 
Band of Hope Children, per Mrs. M. L. 
Jones, (Llanfyllin) ae .. 16 O 
3 
0 
‘4 


BaBRROW.—On Sunday, 20th May, a tea, followed 
by a meeting, was given to the showmen and their 
families. About 100 were present, and addresses 
were delivered and hymns and solos sung. At the 
close twenty-six pledges were obtained. 

\Wiaan.—A public meeting was held in Hope 
Street Schoolroom on Monday evening, May 2!st., 
under the presidency of M. Baird, Esq. Mrs. 
Anders, who had recently attended the Annual 
Council Meetings, gave a very telling and interest- 
ing account of the proceedings, which was greatly 
appreciated by those present, 

SuTTON.—A tea and public meeting took place 
on Thursday. May 17th, in the Court Road School- 
room. Mr. H. J. Henman occupied the chair, and 
the meeting was addressed by the Revs. George 
Turner and Joseph Jones. 

ABERGAVENNY.—On Tuesday, May 15th, a free 
tea was provided by the Branch in a Schoolroom 
in the vicinity of the Hiring Fair. Invitation 
tickets were freely distributed among the country 
girls. About 150 responded; and forty pledges 
were taken, Suitable tracts and gospels were given 
to the girls. 

HoLLoway.—A well attended drawing-room 
meeting was held on Friday afternoon at the 
residence of Mrs. Freeman. The Rev. B. M. 
Thornton, B.A., presided. Mrs. Pearsall Smith gave 
a most stirring and helpful address. Mrs. Hauser, 
President of the W.W.C.T.U. for India, also 
addressed the meeting. The Secretary read letters 
received from Lord Salisbury, the Right Hon. Sir 
W. V. Harcourt, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P., and the local member, acknowledging receipt 
of resolution and letter forwarded in favour of the 
Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill. New members 
were added to the Branch. 

GREAT GRIMSBY.—The ‘“‘Y” branch held their 
fortnightly meeting on Thursday last in the Hotter- 
gate Church Lecture Room, when interesting and 
stirring addresses were given by the Rev. H. G. 
Button and Mr. Carte, B.A., the former specially 
emphasing the need of women’s influence and work 
in the Temperance movement. During the evening 
songs were sung, and the President (Mrs. I. Barker) 
presented Miss Kate Mapson with the enamel 
badge which she had won by collecting the 
largest sum for the “Inebriate Home.” At the 
close two pledges were taken and two new members 
joined the Association. 


DEMOREST MEDAL CONTEST. 

ABERGAVENNY.—A very interesting meeting, (the 
first of a series of Demorest Silver Medal Contests) 
was held on Thursday last, May 24th, at the 
Lecture Hall. Eight young people between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-five recited Temperance 
addresses to a highly appreciative audience. The 
medal was won by Miss Lucy Doubleday. &. Foster, 
Esq., presided, and the following gentlemen acted 
as adjudicators: Mr. Gardner, Maisemore, Mr. 
Chandler, and Dr. Lloyd. Songs, piano and violin 
solos were rendered at intervals. 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK. 


At tbe recent Council Meeting the President 
Lady Henry Somerset, strongly urged the import- 
ance of a suitable text book for children, by which 
the principles of Total Abstinence could be taught, 
and the truth impressed on youthful rainds. lor 
this purpose “ The Child’s Primer of Health” was 
recommended, and orders were taken at the Council , 
for this invaluable book, which is published by the thousand were fined, and among the Infantry 
W.T.P.A., Chicago. Miss Willard says: fifty-two per thousand, or rather more than one 

“It is not necessary for any mother to wait until j man in twenty. 


Miss Edith Stacey, Sidcup, ... ae 9 
Miss Alice C. Hooper, Liverpool, ... 2 


*A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. 
SOCIAL PURITY. 
WHITE LIFE FORTWO. By Miss Frances E. 
Willard. 
A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE UNITY. By 
Canon Wilberforce. 


Mrs. Sheppard of New Zealand, Superinten- 
dent of the Suffrage work of the W.C.T.U. in that 
country, writes, that when speaking recently 
before several delegates of the unfavourable 
clauses in the Licensing Bill of New Zealand, 
sho forgot to say that one clause of it provides 
that if one half of the electors did not vote no 
poll will be taken. The effect of this is that 
those who are indifferent and would not trouble 
to vote cither way count in favour of the 
publicans, and of course the clause is not liked 
by temperance people. It is manifestly unfair 
as, for instance, if out of a constituency of 4,000 
1,999 vote for prohibition, and, say, 1,500 or so 
should wish things to remain as they were and 
abstain from voting, the names of non-voters 
would count with the publicans. 

i & & 


Temperance has made great progress in the 
services of recent years. A commander of one 
of the most powerful vessels in the Navy recently 
said at Malta, ‘“‘ The teetotalers are the best men 
I have: they work harder than any of the 
others, and I can trust them to go anywhere and 
do anything.” In the Army, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Wolseley, and all the other leading generals 
have blessed the temperance workers. But there 
is still something to be done. Last year 6,393 
fines were imposed in the Army for drunkenness. 
Among the Household Cavalry five men in every 


THE STORY OF THE WOMEN'S WHISKEY 
WAR. By Miss Willard. Single copies, 1d, 
50 copies, 2s., 100 3s. 6d., post free. : 
THE CRUSADE PSALM. By Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
(H.W.S.). Single copy, 13d., 12 copies Is., 100 
copies 68. 6d., post free. 
SUGGESTED RULES FOR BRANCH USE. 
Revised. Price 1s. per 100. ‘ 
PHOTOGRAPHS of Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Price 1s, and 1s. 6d. each. 
PHOTOGRAVURES of Lady Henry Somerset, 
Miss Frances E. Willard, The Women's Temple 
(Chicago), The Crusade Church, The Crusade 
Bible, Mother Thompson, 1d. ; with Ribbon, 
2d. each; or 63. and 12s. per 100. c 
PARLIAMENTARY RULES. Price 1d. New 
Edition. _ : 
NEW PLEDGE CARD, Beautiful artistic design. 
Single copies, 2d.; 1s. 9d. per doz. ; ; 
SILVER WHITE RIBBON BADGE. Quite new, 
price ls, ? 
NEW WHITE RIBBON BROOCH. Price 1s, 
post free. 
*LITERATURE RECOMMENDED FOR Y BRANCHES. 


Assorted Leaflets, Pledge Books, Badges, Calendars, 

Reports, Annual Lealets, Informatin Leaysiets, 

can be obtained ; and Hymn Sheets (mew series), 

2s. per 100. ~ 

SECRETARY, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRING- 
DON STREET, E.C. 
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GENUINE GRAPE JUICE <S EDUCATIONAL. TEA without TANNIN 


HHOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
PARLOUR - MAID wanted. Small 


Free fro —— \ 94. fark Adtional 9 Words, &igeed melewenten: taal un clsletoence pag 

Excellent Communion Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, | Mre. Anporr, Syston House, Christchurch 
Wines. Joun Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY. Road, . i 
—_—— MADEIRA, | +x ARROGATE wHichcclass Edu- 
230 S U ARROGATE. — High-class Edu- AN ANY LADY OR CLERGY- 
Fri poniais, ete > pa ag ey cation for Girls. staff of MAN kindl oui 
Fost aton. \\ RED ALICANTE, Pr i thre Malthy: wilifog girl toactaskitehes: |» ONG | Improves | stoca! fia | free. 78, & 
W MUSCAT, MARSALA, maid, and to make herself generally useful, Tablet {o the sm le, 2d., of 


under a trustworthy Christian cook? Steady 
Christian girl and an abstainer earnest! 
desired. — ply to Mrs. TaTcHELL, 73, 
Holland ° ‘ton. Morning, ll 
till 1 oclock; evening, 8.30 to 9.30. 


éach | flavour, 


24s. per dos. 
MALL SAMPLES of any four of 


8 
\ the above will be sent carriage free 
on receipt of 28. 6d., by 


Reputed Pints, 148. to 2%s- 
Se per ac.. — Quarts, 
‘0 368. 


spoonful | makes The Tanooea Tablet 
of Tea | indiges- Company, 


william Street, Dublin.—Apply, Lady 
Belmont, Victoria 


Principal, Avenue, ——_—_——————— i 
Pr ODE 8, a rym, ev” [HME |, meron 
Teitscomsiinpen by the Untraerea Wine’ | ST, HILDA’S COLLEGE, 20 WORDS ron 2s. TANMIN,| sible. anion 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
isplayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest Time TURSDAY. 


| Fie ma Sie (best ).—Good 

Private TEMPERANCH BOARDING 

HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 

rinci ; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 

nclusive weekly.—Miss WoopwaRrp (mem- 

ber cl ea British Nursing Association), 
Villa, Claremont : 


USTRBIA, VOCKLABRUCK.— 
Villa, or furnished. Verandeh, 


ABBEY ROAD, N.W. 


Superior home school for the daughters of gentle- 

Bing Univers ontent ‘Pupils prepared of 
nivers! egrees. 

B.A., London Motriculation, Uxtord and Cam- 

bridge Local Art, and Musical Kxams. Children 


EVERYBODY SHOULD TASTE 


HOES SAUCE 


PIQUANT. STIMULATING. 
NONE SO AGREEABLE. 


gold by all Grocers and Stores. 
——— 


TEA. TEA. TEA. TEA. 


TEA absolutely PURE. 
TEA Positively DELICIOUS. 
TEA in PERFECTION. 


The Best BLENDED TEA in 
England. 


Vast experience and Large Sales enable 
Spencer & Co. to give Value unapproach- 
able by the ordinary dealer. The First Sip 
of any of the following Blends will certainly 
please the most fastidious palate :— 


fe. 4d., 1s. Sd., 24., & 26. 4d. per Ib. 
3 1b. and upwards Carriage Paid, 
CHEQUES AND PosTAL ORDERS, 

SPENCER & COc,s 


The Great Midland Tea Merchants, 
MARKET PLACE, NOTTINGHAM 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES, INITIALS, and 
FIGURES, 


Embroidered in fast Turkey Red Cotton 
on Fine Cambric Tape. 


Far superior to marking ink for household 
linen, and invaluable for sewing on to socks, 
blankets, and other articles for which mark- 
ing ink cannot be used. 


Small Old English Name. 


Gladstone. 


IKEATING'S _ 


aDFOED.— mone aces 
R GIRLS.—A Boarding y 
School. Careful teaching and training. 
Resident Foreign Governess. Cam. Local 
and other Exams. Garden and Play- 
ground, Asphalte T: Court, and ot 
nasium with appliances for Swedish 
(taught by a lady). Midsummer Term begins 
on Thursday, May 3rd. For Terms apply to 
Mies Seifferth, Principal. 


DUCATION. — To form nucleus 


would be received in Day-School ; £6 
ere or £2 2s. monthly (two-third fees). 
ll Exams., accomplishments; diet un- 
limited ; references.— PRINCIPAL, c/o Line 
noel Despres, Siaisioms ecraoe, WF Green, 


i 


i: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch, 
Joun Happor & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY. 


NEATLY-BOUND VOLUME OF 

POEMS, entitled, * THB INSPIRA- 

TION OF BONG,” by Annie B. rig me 
containing portrait of Authoress, post free 
for 2s. 3d., from NETHERTON AND WORTH, 
Publishers, Truro, Cornwall. (w.s. 318. 
ian 


OTICE,—Lindsey & Sons’ TRUS- 
SE8, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, and 
BELTS.—Best house for all kinds of 

Surgical Bandages. A female attendant. 
Price list post free,—32, Ludgate Hill, and 
40, Gracechurch Street, London; and 8, 
Broad street, Oxford. Established 1830, 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TINB, 1s. 3d. per Tin, free; 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID EGGS, 
2s. 9d., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. ConyERrs, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


APTAIN FRED JOSEPH, 17, 
Wind Street, SWANSEA, has a QUAN- 
TITY of FINE TEA from one of the 

BEST TEA GARDENS. Four pounds, car- 
riage paid, for eight shillings and sixpence. 


ATCHWORK ! PATCHWORK !— 
Patchwork for the million. Never 
such a thing offered to the public 

before. As we are now clearing our enor- 
mous stock, we will send free, on receipt 
of 15 stamps, 50 splendid pieces of Print for 
Patchwork. This is thoroughly genuine.— 
Sellick & Co., Freemantle Road, Cotham, 
Bristol Thousands of testimonials received. 


AMERICAN ORGANS from... £5 5 0 
HARMONIUMS from... «. 8317 0 
PORTABLES from we =o 3915 6 


All makers’ at reduced prices. Every 
instrument warranted five years. The late 
Mr. Gawin Kirkbam wrote: ‘‘I can speak 


EPPS’S GOCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(TEA-LIKE.) 


A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many 
beneficially ing the place of tea. Its active 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES IN 
FRENCH SWITZERLAND.—A party of about 
twenty-five girls from the school conducted b 
Miss White, at Arundell, Tisbury, Wilts, will, 
during the summer months, May ist to July 3ist, 
be transferred to a passion in the village of La 


system.—Sold in ete and Tins, by Grocers, 
Inbelled “JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., Homoopathic 
Chemists, London.”’ 


SASS 
ESS and head noises 
overcome, Simple, 
ew. Permanent, Painless, 
Particulare Free, 


The H. O. WALES CO., 63 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


TOOTH-AGHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
9 Prevents Decay. 
BUNTER S Saves Extraction. 
Sleepless NightsPrevented 
peseninn Headache and all 
Nerve Pains removed by NERVINE 
BUNTER’S NERVINE, 
All Chemists, 18, 1). 
NEAVE’S 
FOOD. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


guages and drawing. 

and education, 14 guineas weekly. Optional extra 
six weeks’ holiday. Reduction for sisters, Thero 
are still a few vacancies, Recommended by Dr. 
Ohapman, Principal of Western College, Ply- 
mouth, and by Burn, Eeq., City of London 
Y.M.C.A., 186, piderapaie Street, E.C.. to whom 
reference may be made.—For particulars, address 
Miss W8ITE, as above. 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE, 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
CARLTON MANSIONS, CLAPHAM RISB, 
LoNnpon, S.W. 

Principal—Mrs. HALE, A.C.P., F.8.8c. Lond. 

Modern system of Pencning Visiting masters 
in regular attendance. esident certificated 
goveriesses, with careful personal supervision 
and home comforts. Special advantages for music 
and languages. Good garden and tennis. 

Highly recommended by the late Rey. 
CG. H. Spurgeon, Rey. D. McEwan, D.D., 

ey. W. Williams, 
and parents of former and present purila. 
— e z fd. Lt) 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS Fok Is. 6d. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions for 2/6. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUFSDAY. 


AY SNTED by a YOUNG PERSON 
who can be well recommended, 
an Engagement as ASSISTANT 
MATRON in Girls’ Home or Orphanage.— 
Apply to A. K., Convalescent Home, White 
Hall Road, Woodford Wells. 


M®. PEARSALL SMITH highly 
recommends MAN and WIFE as 
CARETAKERS, Thoroughly reliable 


BUMSTED’S: 
TABLE SALT. 


Salisbury” 


Extra Small Old English Small Old 
Name, English Initial, 


j and trustworthy. Total abstainere.—Ad- tron aloe 
f g experience of the excellency of 
ae dress, 44, Grosvenor Road, Westmioster,8.W. your instruments.” 
| eT Cuartes L. YounG, 21, High Street, ; 
5 SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. Kingsland, London, +6 ; ‘ ” 
ik ‘ombination, Combination. 9a. for each Additional 9 Words, NDIGESTION: Its Causes and a 


Three insertions for 3/6. 
Joun Happon & Co., LaTEST TIME TUESDAY 


i Fas WANTING SERVANTS, or 
SERVANTS SITUATIONS should 

apply ‘Domestic Agency,” 36, Cold- 
harbour Lane, Camberwell, 8.K. Kindly 
recommended by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


Cure. By Joun H. Ciarke, M.D. 

London: Jamks Hers & Co., Ltd., 

170, Piccadilly ; and 43, Threadneedle Btreet. 
Price 1s., post free. 


SS 
NDIAN WASHING SILKS.—Thick 
cream. Lady from India has few 
lengths (63 yds., are in. wide), 18s. 6d. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCES. 


Small Script Small Cross- Extra Small 
Initial. Stitch Initial. Figures. 


Trade advts. ... ooo we =5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 


Ladies’ fee, le.; booking, 1s. 6d., when | Wash like cotton. English price 308. Bie- Page ... owe ase ee eel) 
suited. Servants free 10 till7. Stamp for | cuit coloured ‘ Tussores,” 20s. piece of 94 Half-page ... 0. we £5 5a, 
. reply. yds. pons easy beer aggre Quarter. ue vee LS D5. 
eens Se en an | Smiooks. mpore Ohuddah shawls from 
All Specialities can be obtained from | FYORDER’'S SELECT AGENCY.— | 22s. 9d._ Approval.—Doua1as, 6, Shandwick Special positions by arrangement. 
For male and female SERVANTS and | Place, Edinburgh. Situations wanted... we. 30 words 1/5, 
any Draper, GOVERNESSBS. Mr. Forder’s per- P 7 Three insertions, 2/6. _ 
sonal knowledge of families’ requirements, THE’ VERY ere ee ree 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven 
patterns of material) FREE BY POST. 


extending over forty years, enables him to 
meet all modern requirements of families 
and servants. Only place of business, 105, 


Three insertions, 33/6. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 


BEST MEDIUM 


Gloucester Road, South Kensington. FOR Janeousadvts. ..  «.. 30 words 2/- 
Roome for interview from 11-2, 2-5. , gd. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Address— ANTED AT ONCH, good COOKS, SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, Three insertions as two. 
HOUSE-PARLOURMAIDS, HOUSE- yments should be sent to th 
J. & J. CASH, nab MAIDS, NURSES, ana good GENE- (PREPAID) SE te ° 
E A uie’ situations. _——— 
od . This offi be well recom- 8 JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Manuf acturers, mended "as ihoroughty "reliable, = Mis The Woman’s signal ; ot SE atid marin. ta thi r 
MAULDEN (late missionary), 97, arrow n é UES 0 er- 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND. | Road, Paddington Green, Stamp for reply. . tions in the next issue. 
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aaa 


ae pS = = | 
“A SMALL SPOONFUL | 

d: CADBURY’S COCOA, 

with boiling water or milk, 

will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, | 
Ch | 

the 


A Ee absolutely pure | 
and nourishing Cocoa, of 


aaa the greatest strength and 
USED 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” the finest flavour, entirely 


The Analyst. He oie Eiled Aariats Seca ee 


Shall Women have the Vote? 


Representative Women from every Political Party, 


will give | the Answer 


GREAT MASS MEETING 


AT THE 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W., 


On SATURDAY EWENING, JUNE Oth, 1894, 
_ AT SEVEN O’CLOCK. 


SPEAKERS: 
Lady HENRY SOMERSET Mrs. WYNFORD PHILLIPS 
Miss FRANCES WILLARD Mrs. EVA McLAREN 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT Mrs. BAMFORD SLACK 
Mrs. PRICE HUGHES Miss CONYBEARE 
Mrs. AMIE HICKS Mrs. MORGAN BROWN 
Mrs. PEARSALL SMITH. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


OVERFLOW MEETING in the Polytechnic Hall, Regent Street. The same Speakers as at Queen's all. 
ar ra 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


Now Ready. Price One Penny, Six Shillings per Hundred. 
A NEW STORY a caso Esai SOMERSET, 


WHO DID SN, —THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS’ 


From the SEC 2ETARY, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


Printed by Hazx War = NEY, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden ; aod a leery ARSHA ey 125, Fleet Street, London, K.U. 
’ eine sole Advertisement Agents, Joux Hapros & Co., Bou e, Salisbur ary Square 
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“The Sins of the Fathers. 
pee rEn te 


| 

| 
ScHoo, was over for the day, and troops of 
laughing, screaming children poured out from the 
low dark door into the bright afternoon sunshine 
outside. 

Children pale, and children ruddy ; dirty, and 
clean ; tattered, and neatly pinafored ; boys and 

tumbled over each other, pushed, pulled, and 
scrambled their way out into the village street. 

Within the tiny schoolhouse, the young school- 
mistress was busy reducing order from chaos, 
straightening forms, gathering pens and bods 
together, rubbing out chalky hieroglyphics from 
the blackboard, and placing all details in neat 
order for the to-morrow’s duties. 

Before the last shouts of the gleeful children | 
had died away in the distance, she had finished 
her task. With a sigh of weariness, she pushed 
her fingers through her thick, dark hair,—and 
settled herself at her desk, with a great pile of 
uncorrected exercise-books before her. 

She had scarcely begun her examination of | 
them, when the door was pushed open, and closed 
again impetuously, and a flushed, angry girl flung 
herself into a vacant chair at her side, and with 
her face hidden in her arms on the desk, began 
sobbing wildly. 

The young schoolmistress glanced up with an 
amused little smile, but she did not speak; 
quietly continuing her corrections to the pile of 
exercises before her; and for some moments 
nothing broke the silence of the room but the 
scratching of her busy pen, the heavy monotonous 
tick of the school-house clock, and now and then 
- tauffied sob from the region of Olive’s bent 

ead. 

Sitting opposite each other, there could not 
have been a more complete contrast than these 
two girls presented. 

Patience Ambrose was tall and slight, with a | 
pale, refined face, and great blue eyes, in which 
there always lurked an expression of pain; a 
subtle trace of bygone trouble and long en- 
durance. | 

There was an indefinable atmosphere about 
her which in some way seemed to make her name | 
so suitable to her. She was always dressed in| 
black, and when she first came to the school at | | 
Shirley, four years before, rumour had it that she | 
was a young widow, and Patience Ambrose had | 
not contradicted the report. 

Little Olive sobbed wildly on, looking just an | 
excited heap of pretty brown hair and pink print, | 
with heaving shoulders and little clenched hands. 
Clearly there was something more than ordinary 
the matter with Miss Impetuosity. 

Patience Ambrose defined this, and presently 
she stretched out her thin, student hand to the 
tumbled head of brown curls, with a gentle 
caressing gesture. 

“Patience, Patience, if I could only die!” 
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ected 1 Olive, « as a abe: felt ‘the ae ars touch. 


‘“‘ My dear child, what has happened, to make 


you so desperate P” 
The pink shoulders twitched. 
“ Oh, just the old, old trouble, only worse.” 


SIGNAL 


Supplement. 


anp ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


-_(Soreuaaas, 


- Olive's cheeks were dyed afresh with crimson. 

“Oh, Patience, how can you say that ? ” 

“ Because, silly child, if you think this narrow- 
minded little village with its petty scandal and 
its mean thoughts can influence a man like Mr. 


Patience sat silent, her name embodied, gently | Waldron, then I shall think that you are not 


stroking the little round head. She knew the 
“old, old trouble”; the petty slights, the 
averted looks, the thousand and one ways in 
which woman can make woman suffer, the isola- 
tion, the boycotting, which stung Olive’s warm 
impulsive heart almost beyond endurance. And 
Patience knew what Olive did not know. In the 
village gossip, from a hint here and a whisper 
there, she had formed a true perception of the 
reason of it all, and her heart bled for this 
innocent victim, ‘sacxifioed at the shrine of con- 
| veutiomel justice, 

“ They are not worth caring for,” she murmured 
at last; “do not trouble about their opinion, 
dear.” 

Olive faced her quickly, her cheeks wet and 
crimsoned, and her eyes full of fresh tears. She 
stretched out her hands to her friend with a 
pretty pathetic pleading. 

“ Patience! am I never to live, never to love, 
never to be happy all my life long—J who want 
it allso much? Oh, they sting me, Patience!” 

Patience kissed the poor, disfigured face. 

“T am so tired of it all, so tired, Patience. 
All my life it has been the same. I have always 
been alone, always despised, always under a ban. 
Patience, why is it?” 

She sprang up, and turned to her companion, 
with her young head thrown back, and her big 
glowing eyes full of the spirit of outraged girl- 
| hood. 
|head to foot. What is it about me that is 
different to other girls? What is it that makes 
the people’s eyes grow cold and hard when they 


| look at me? Do I seem bad and wicked to you? 
{am I really horrible?” 


Patience laughed softly. “Dear, you are all 
that is sweet and lovable. I would that God 
had given me a sister just like you. Don’t say 
such wild things.” 

Olive’s lips grew hard and stern. 

“Then it must be something within me that 
‘must be hateful—something in my soul. Are 
my pranks so very wicked? I have never meant 
to do wrong; only, when I get happy, it is so rare 
a thing that I lose my head perhaps, and I laugh 
too merrily, and say the comical things that 
come into my stupid brain; and then Mrs. 
Graves purses her lips up so, and glares at me 
with infinite disapproval. She never glares at 
Sara.” 

“Do you care so much, Olive, how Mrs. Graves 
is pleased to look ?” 

“Yes! I do care, horribly, intensely. Mrs. | 
Graves and her clique are the whole world to 
poor me, and they can spoil all my life.” 

“By imparting their views to Mr. 
Waldron?” 


Jack 


“Look at me, Patience, look at me from | 


worthy of him.” 

Olive sprang at Patience. She hugged her 
tightly, burying her head on her friend's 
shoulder. 

‘““Be quiet, Patience, be quiet this moment. 
How dare you speak to me so about him! He 
does not care for me; we are only the merest 
acquaintances. Besides, we were not talking 
about Mr. Waldron.” 

Patience smiled an amused little flicker of a 
smile. 

“True, dear, you were talking—nonsense.” 

“ Don't you think he would listen if they tried 
to turn him against me, Patience P” 

“Think, dear! He has come to us, to little 
Shirley, here, out of the big, big world over 
there across the water—the great world of which 
you only dream—the world where the men and 
women live larger, fuller lives than we can 
imagine here; where love, and sin, and hate, and 
the noblest self-sacrifice follow close upon each 
other’s heels, every day that dawns. Most of 
the people here have never lived, Olive ; they have 
ouly grown—like cabbages.” 

Olive was inspecting her friend’s brooch, 
beneath her long lashes. She heaved a more 
tranquil sigh. “You make me feel so much 
better, Patience. How good you are!” 

“ And how foolish you are sometimes. But 
you have not yet explained what particular petty 
grievance reduced you to the tragical condition 
which you were in just now.” 

Olive started. 

“ Tt was Sara; only pin-pricks, but they hurt 
| horribly ; and, yes, she told me something fresh. 

She said that she had heard that my mother is 
alive. Do you think it can possibly be true, 
Patience ?” 

Patience turned her face from the light, tho 
sun was strong still. 

“ Why do you not ask Mrs. Marsden whether 
it is true, dear ? ” she replied slowly. 

“ (Granny? She would only be cross. * Do 
not ask me questions that I cannot answer, child,’ 
that is what she invariably says.” 

Patience hesitated a moment; then 
faced round with a sudden air of resolution. 

“Olive, would you be glad to know that your 
mother was alive ?” 

Olive looked up with her soul in her eyes. 

“Glad, Patience? unutterably glad.” 

“But, dear, if the knowledge should bring 
| with it great pain to you; if the kindest thing 

| has been to withhold the knowledge from you, 
all these years; if it should bring you 
Shame?” 

Olive laughed a little laugh of infinite bitter- 

ness. 


she 


~~ . 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
ON A WOMAN’S WORK. 


A woman has died—a woman, attractive, and 
rich, and young, and witty, yet a veiled and 
silent woman, distinguished by no other genius 
but the divine genius, working hard to train 
herself in order to train others to walk in the 
footsteps of Him who went about doing good. 
To follow Him she spent herself in activity ; 
she overworked because others underwork. 
Shall we let her have died in vain P 

She died, as she lived, at her post in one of 
the largest workhouse infirmaries in the kingdom 
—the first in which trained nursing has been 
introduced. She is the pioneer of workhouse 
nursing. I do not give her name! Were she 
alive she would beg me not. She was perfectly 
free from desire of praise of men. Absolutely 
without human vanity, she preferred being 
unknown to all but God. 

The peaceful tender legends of Catholic saints 
and martyrs have not‘a greater miracle than 
we have here in the flesh. She lived the life, 
and died the death, of the saints and martyrs, 
though the greatest sinner would not have been 
more surprised to hear this said of herself than 
she was. In less than three years she had 
reduced one of the most disorderly hospital 
populations in the world to something like 
Christian discipline, such as the police them- 
selves wondered at. She had converted a vestry 
to the conviction uf the economy as well as 
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training ” at St. Thomas’s as soon as she could | two. Yet she said she had “never been so 
safely.“ take a holiday.” What a holiday ! happy in all her life.” 

I will return to the workhouse. How did she} ll the last winter she had under her charge 
do it ? She did it simply by the manifestation | above fifty nurses and probationers, above 150 
of the life that was in her—the trained, well-| pauper scourers, from 1,290 to 1,350 patients, 
ordered life of doing her Father’s business, so | being from two to three hundred more than the 
different from the governing, the ordering about, | number of beds. She had to manage and 
the driving principle. And everybody recognised | persuade the patients to sleep three and four 
it—the paupers, and the vestry, and the nurses, | in two beds, sometimes six or even eight chil- 
and the Poor Law Board. As for the nurses,|dren had to be put in one bed, and being 
(those that understood her), her influence with | asked on one occasion whether they did not 
them was unbounded. They would have died for | hurt each other, they answered, “Oh, no, 
her, because they always felt she cared forthem, | ma’am, we're so comfortable.” Poor little 
not merely as instruments of the work, but for | things! they scarcely remembered ever having 
each one in herself; not because she wished for | slept in a bed before! 
popularity or praise among them, but solely for| Part of the work in the workhouses is to see 
their own well-being. She had nocare for praise | that the dissolute and desperate old sinners do 
in her at all, and because of this she had a greater | not corrupt the younger women ; to pursuade 
power of carrying her followers with her than | the delirium tremens case, wandering about in 
any woman (or man) I ever knew. And she | his shirt, to go back quietly into the ward and 
never seemed to know that she was doing any- | to bed; to see that the mothers of sick children 
thing remarkable. do not quarrel, ay, and fight, and steal the food 

It seems unnatural that I should be writing | of one another's children. 
her “ In Memoriam ”—I who have been a prisoner If anyone would know what are the luwest 
to my room from illness for years, and she so full | depths of human vice and misery, would see the 
of health and vigour till almost the last. Within | festering mass of decay of living human bodies 
sixteen days of her death 1 received a letter from | and living human souls, and then try what one 
her, full of all her own energy, about workhouse | loving soul, filled with the Spirit of her God, can 
affairs, and mentioning her illness, which had | do to let in the light of God into this hideous 
begun, but bidding me not be anxious! But | well (worse than the well of Cawnpore), to bind 
this is not an “In Memoriam,” it is a war-cry— | up the wounds, to heal the broken-hearted, to 
war-cry such as she would have bid me write, | bring release to the captives—let them study the 
and cry for successors to fill her place, to fill up | ways and follow in the steps of this one young, 
the ranks. frail woman, who has died to show us the way. 


INK INSTEAD OF BLOOD. 


humanity of nursing pauper-sick by trained 
purses. She had disarmed all opposition, all 
sectarian zealotism, so that Roman Catholic, 
and Unitarian, High Church, and Low Church, 
all literally rose up, and called her “ blessed.” 
In her they seemed to have merged all differ- 
ences, seeing in her the one true essential thing, 
compared with which they acknowledged their 
differences to be as nothing. 

She was not when a girl of any conspicuous 
ability, except that she had cultivated in herself 
to the utmost a power of getting through 
business in a short time without slurring it 
over, and without fid-fadding at it ; real business 
—her Father's business; she was always filled 
with the thought that she must be about “her 
Father’s business;” and she could do more in 
six hours than ordinary women do in six months, 
or than most of even the best women do in six 
days. Howcan any undervalue business habits, 
as if anything could be done in the world with- 
out them ! 

NURSING A FINE ART. 


But besides this she trained herself to the 
utmost in the art of nursing, which if it is to 
be made an art requires as exclusive a devotion, 
as hard a preparation, as any painter’s or 
sculptor’s work ; for what is the having to do 
with dead canvas, or cold marble, compared with 
having to do with the living body, the temple 
of God’s spirit ? It is one of the fine arts, I had 
almost said the finest of the fine arts. 

Before she came to us she had been to 
Kaiserweth, and already knew more than most 
hospital matrons. Then she was some time 
with the Bible women in London. Overdone 
with cares and business I had lost sight of her, 
when I was taken by surprise on hearing from 
our Training School at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
that she had asked to have a year’s training. 
She told me afterwards she felt when she entered 
there as if she knew nothing. She was our best 
pupil, she went through all the work of a 
soldier, and thereby fitted herself for being the 
best general we ever had. 

“Without a regular hard Zondon hospital 
training I should have been nowhere,” she used 
tosay. This very year she was taken from us, 
she had intended to have “tvo months more 


back P 
England is ringing with the cry for “ women’s 
work, ” and “ women’s mission.” 
so few of you to do the “work”? We used 
to hear of people giving their blood for their 
their country. Since when is it that they only 
give their ink P 


Oh, fellow country-women, why do you hang 
Why are there so few of you? AH 


Why are there 


I give a quarter of a century's European 
experience when I say that the happiest people, 


the fondest of their occupation, the most thank- 


ful for their lives are those engaged in sick 


‘nursing. In my opinion, it is a mere abuse of 


words to represent the life, as is done by some, 
as @ sacrifice and a martyrdom. But there have 
been martyrs in it. The founders and pioneers 
of almost everything that is best must be 
martyrs, and for all there must be constant 
self-sacrifice for the good of all, We must not 
think that any fit of enthusiasm will carry us 
through a life like this. Nothing but the feeling 
that it is God’s work more than ours—that we 
are seeking His success and not our success— 
and that we have trained and fitted ourselves by 
every means which He has granted us to carry 
out His work will enable us to go on. 

Three-fourths of the whole mischief in women’s 
lives arises from their excepting themselves from 
the rules of training considered necessary for men. 

And even with this thorough training we shall 
have many moments of doubt, and dread, and 
discouragement. I cannot say in my weak 
words what she, whom we have lost, used to tell 
me about her questionings ; “ Shall I ever be able 
to meet the dreariness, the disappointment, the 
isolation?” And the answer, “Not in my strength 
but in His; not for my work’s sake, but for His.” 

She was peculiarly sensitive to little acts and 
words of kindness, and also of unkindness; and if a 
nosegay, a friendly letter, came to her in her times 
of overwork and discouragement, she would take 
it exactly as if it had been sent her by her Father 
Himself. “I do not say to Him, give success,” 
she once said. “ If all fails to human eyes, if I 
do nothing, not my will but His be done.” 


LIFE IN A WORKHOUSE, 


What she went through during her workhouse 
life is scarcely known but to God, and to one or 


will soon be with your Saviour.” 
was, “I shall be well there”; and so she passed 
away. 
beaming expression peculiar to her in life, as if 
always hearkening to the Master's bidding. 


The last words spoken to her were, “ You 
Her reply 


In her coffin she had that listening, 


She was buried at her own home. All the 


old folks went out to meet her—old men and 


women of near ninety years of age, who could 
scarcely move on crutches. 


A PATHETIO PLEA, 
The young men who had been her own 


scholars in the big boys’ evening class, went a 
distance to meet the funeral, and carried the 
coffin themselves. 
school mistresses gathered primroses and snow- 
drops and violets from all the country round, 
and brought these, and yew and ivy from all 
the gardens which she had planted for them 
herself. 
at the grave of their dear one, but the hush of 


The school children and 


The whole district seemed to be there 


solemn silence was so great that they could 
hear the fall of the violets on the coftin. She 
lay completely strewn over with primroses and 
snowdrops ; and after all was over, the schoo} 
children and mistresses sent a message to her 
poor sick paupers, that they would be glad to 
hear that their kind friend had been as gently 
laid in her grave as an infant laid to rest in its 
mother’s arms. 

It is proposed to erect on the spot where she 
died perhaps the grandest religious statue ever 
sculptured by human hands—Tenerani’s Angel 
of the Resurrection—as a fitting memorial of 
her work, and a type of the hope to come. 

Let us add living flowers to her grave, “ Lilies 
with full hands,” not dying primroses. Let 
us bring the work of our hands, and heads, and 
hearts, to finish her work. Let her not merely 
‘rest in peace,” but let hers be the life which 
stirs up to fight the good fight against vice 
and sin, and misery and wretchedness, as she 
did—the call to arms which she was ever 
obeying :— 

“‘ The Son of God goes forth to war 
* * * * 


Who follows in His train?” 


O, daughters of (God, are there so few to 
answer ?—Z'he Christian Treasury. 
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SUFPLEMENT TO THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


WOFIAN’S PURITY IN THE! OUR NEW SECRETARY. 


EAST. 


HOW IT IS ENFORCED. 
BY KATE BUSHNELL. 


| Mars. Hannanw Wurraty Siro AND HER 
| Books. 


| THe new Secretary of the B.W.T.A., Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith, is undoubtedly the most 


Wuen I went to China as a missionary, I had | distinguished member of that Society of Friends 
the idea that but few women in that great | Whose good words and good works have en- 
empire were obliged to go through the torture | deared its members to all right-thinking people. 


that results in little feet. There are three 
hundred and fifty million inhabitants of that 


country, of which one half are women and girls, 
and I found to my horror that bound feet were 
the rule rather than the exception. Think 
what that means! ll these millions of poor 
creatures compelled to hobble on feet that 
cannot bear them up! The main subject of 
talk is generally after the following order: “ Oh, 
how my feet ache! How tired I have been to- 
day! The pain has been greater than usual!” 

The largeness of the sum that a man pays for 
his wife depends upon the smallness of her feet. 
It occurred to me to ask a Chinese man why 
they permitted women to undergo this misery ; 
I asked him, “ Why not have small feet your- 
selves” The same answer is invariably given : 
“ T want a virtuous wife, and if she has not small 
feet she could gad about and I should not know 
where she was; she must be a keeper at home, 
she must be chaste!” ‘This is the measure of 
the public sentiment that says women must lead 
pure lives. It is sufficiently strong to mangle 
out of all human form or recognition the feet of 
these women, and the compression begins when 
they are only two or three years old. 

We go to India and we find the women shut 
up; many of them have never seen & field, a 
flower, hardly a star. I asked the men of India 
why they do not let their wives go about. I 
said, “ You enjoy doing so, why may not she ?” 
And they answered just as the Chinese men did, 
“I am obliged to seclude my wife; I believe in 
chastity for women.” You can measure the 
force of public opinion that says women must 
be chaste by the fifty millions of prisoners who 
have done no wrong to anyone, and yet by the 
invisible bars of this unchanging public senti- 
ment are shut away from the bright world. 
That is not a weak sentiment that will hold fifty 
million adults in the position of life-long 
prisoners. But notwithstanding all this pains- 
taking, misery, and captivity, the two nations 
of which I have spoken are most impure in 
thought, word, and deed, and the world knows 
it well, for one-half the world cannot purify the 
other half ; you cannot build up with one hand 
and tear down with the other. 

Churches and ministers are telling us that 
women must be pure; well may we answer, 
“ What thank have ye? Whatdo ye more than 
others?” Other nations do as much as that, 
but no method which confines itself to one half 
the race will ever work out the salvation of the 
whole. Binding the feet and shutting the 
women into prisons are methods that set at 
naught the first principles of human rights. 
God is no respecter of persons. These nations 
declare that women must be pure, and yet it is 
a natural law that if men are not pure, then 
women are destroyed, and children too. The 
man who is given up to his appetites is a slave 
in one sense, but a woman in two, because she 
is the man’s slave as well as her own. We owe 
it to pure men to make one standard for men 
and women; in every land the cause of woman 
turns upon that of man. If these things are 


Born near Philadelphia, the daughter of a mer- 

chant in that city, the wife of a wealthy manu- 

|facturor, the mother of children gifted and 
good, Mrs. Smith has been rarely fortunate in 
nature, in nurture, and the:work of a lifetime. 
Her name has for thirty years or more been 

| prominently associated with reform movements 
on both sides of the water. 

In 1877 she was chosen Editor of Taz Union 
| SIGNAL, & weekly paper now published at the 
; Women’s Temple, Chicago, and edited by Miss 
' Willard; it is the most successful woman’s 
paper ever devoted to great causes. Mrs. 
| Smith has been for many years Superintendent 
| of Bible study in the National, and now in the 
| World’s, W.O.T.U., but though 80 efficient as an 


| executive officer and so popular as a speaker on 
‘all themes pertaining to a good life, and those | 


MRS. WHITALL SMITH. 


good deeds that are its outcome, Mrs. Smith is 
best known by her books. ‘The Christian’s 
Secret of a Happy Life” has passed through 
nearly 100,000 copies, and has been translated 
into French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and Hindustani. 
Probably, no other woman has written a book 
that has secured a wider circulation, and cer- 
tainly no religious work by @ woman has 
approached the success attained by this practi- 
cal, unconventional, and thoroughly delightful 
little volume. The one central thought of this 
and every other book of the many written by 
Mrs. Smith is that we may get to know God as 
he is revealed to us in the face of Jesus Christ. 
The “freshness and originality ” with which she 
has propounded the deepest spiritual truths has 
made a powerful impression on the religious 
thought of the century. What she teaches is 
| nothing new, it is all to be found in the writ- 
| ings of the old mystics and in the thoughtful 
| religious writers of our own time, but she 
“tells it out” as if by the fireside of everyday 
life, and the highest truths come to us as some- 


true of the natives, what are we to say of ; thing not beyond our comprehension nor too 


English military men in India, who, coming 
from the homes of the United Kingdom, say 
their prayers in church on Sunday, and then go 


high for our capacity, but as simple realities 
suited to our everyday and commonplace needs. 
Anotker book that has had a wide circulation 


out and provide by law for the legalised supply | is “ Frank, the Record of a Happy Life.” This 
of native women for the use of British soldiers P | is the biography of Mrs. Smith's eldest. son, a 
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MARSHALL & Son, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


May 31, 1894, 


gifted young man who was a student in Prince- 
ton College, near New York City, and whose 
unconventional, hearty, cheery Christian life was 
of the same type which has so greatly endeared 
his mother to the Christian world. This also 
has been translated into several languages, 

Another book, and the most recent, is 
“Everyday Religion; or the Commonsense 
Teaching of the Bible;” and another, “The 
Science of Motherhood,” ought to be studied in 
all the local Societies of the W.C.T.U., for the 
type of Christianity therein conveys that broad 
unsectarian outlook which must prevail before 
the “ children of this world” will ever be per- 
suaded to become “ children of light.” 

What women will do with theology when 
their influence comes to be felt within its 
solemn realm is prophesied in these bright books 
by Mrs. Smith. Home-like religion and fireside 
dogmas will commend themselves to the people 
more strongly than those of the seminary and 
cloister. 

Besides the books that we have mentioned 
Mrs, Smith has written innumerable leaflets full 
of the same attractive faith in God, in goodness, 
and in humanity. 

It should be stated for the benefit of our 
readers that all of these books and leaflets are 
for sale at Memorial Hall. F. E. W. 


A BABY’S INFLUENCE. 


TuE following story illustrates the good that 
police matrons would do, how their ready tact 
and gentle influence will succeed when every- 
thing else has failed :— 

A beautiful story is told of a baby’s influence 
over fallen women in a Russian 
gaoler was Colonel V., and he and his wife had 
just arrived to take charge of a large prison in 
one of the central provinces. The Colonel was 
a terrible disci linarian, but a kind enough man 
in his way. His wife was a gentle little enthu- 
siast, who had made up her mind to reform all 
the female prisoners. This icular gaol had 
a very bad reputation, and the female prisoners 
especially were often in mutiny. Colonel V. 
got along famously with the males, but the 
females were too much for him, and he medi- 
tated flogging and all sorts of terrible measures. 
Once M e V. took a walk through the prison 

ard when the female prisoners were exercising. 
shind her walked a nurse, with her baby. The 
prisoners, as soon as they got sight of the baby, 
flocked around, and Madame V., at first fearing 
violence, was relieved to see that only babyolatry 
was intended. First one and then another of 
the women aa to hold the child a moment, 
and some laughed with joy, and many shed tears. 
Madame V. had a happy thought, and she spoke 
it out. ‘The best conducted woman of you all 
at the end of the week will be allowed to nurse 
the baby for half an hour.’ Never was a change 
so instantaneously wrought. The women became 
as little children, amenable to every word of the 
warders, and at the week’s end it was with the 
utmost difficulty that Madame V. could decide, 
among so many well-conducted prisoners, which 
had the best claim to the promised reward. 
The baby’s visits were afterwards frequent, and 
the female wards were completely reformed.” 


1 :—** The 
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One of the most interesring of European 
monarchs is Alfonso XIII. of Spain, who 
just attained his eighth birthday. The little 
fellow was born a king, for his father died six 
months before he saw the light. He has, 
unfortunately, rather delicate health, but he has 
come successfully through severalsevere illnesses. 
He is described as bright, intelligent, and high 
spirited. In illustration of the “ high spirit,” it 
is related of him that at a dance at St. Sebastian 
he touk a great fancy to a partner of his own age, 
and the favoured lady offered her cheek for him 
to salute. Alphonso, however, proudly stepped 
back, and stretched out his hand for her to kiss, 
exclaiming ‘‘I am your king.” 
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